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Real  Estate  in  All  its  Branches 

Our  organization  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  specialized  service  to  our  clients  in 
every  phase  of  the  real  estate  business.  We  maintain  departments,  managed  by 
experts,  covering  the  following: 

RESIDENCE,  VACANT  LOT  AND  APARTMENT  BROKERAGE 
RESIDENCE  AND  APARTMENT  RENTALS 
FARM  BROKERxAGE 

SUBURBAN  BROKERAGE  COVERING  AJ.L  OF  NORTHERN  OHIO 
LONG  TERM  LEASES  OF  BUSINESS  PROPERTIES 
BUSINESS  AND  MANTJFACTURING  PROPERTY  BROKERAGE 
BUSINESS  AND  MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  RENTALS 


Consult  us  before  buying  or  selling.  Come  in  and  see  us  or  write,  telephone  or 
telegraph.  We  are  always  at  your  service. 

THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 


Second  Floor  Erie  Building  — East  Ninth  Street  and  Prospect  Ave.  — CLEVELAND 
Member  of  The  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board 


Kindergarten  - Primary  Training  School 


Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  A two-year  strictly  pro- 
fessional course  or  a three-year  course  with  music  and  literary  studies. 

Address 


ROSE  A.  DEAN,  Secretary 

125  ELM  ST.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

LEGAL  TITLE  I 

“ The  Roard  of  Trustees  of  Oherlin  Collej^e  ” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  Pre.sident 
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Wabneb  Gymnasidm 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 

Warner  Gymnasium  is  one  df  thirty  buildings  belonging  to  Oberlin  College.  It 
is  the  center  of  the  work  in  Physical  Education  for  men.  It  contains  a main  gy'm- 
nasium  floor,  a room  for  smaller  classes,  a running  track,  lockers  for  five  hundred 
men,  shower  baths,  hand  ball  courts,  rooms  for  fencing,  boxing,  and  wrestling. 

The  Summer  Session  of  1921  extends  from  Friday,  June  24,  to  Thursday, 
August  11.  The  announcement  of  courses  is  now  being  dlsti'ibuted.  Apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  all  places  available  for  women  in  Septem- 
ber, 1921,  have  been  promised  and  there  is  a long  waiting  list.  There  are  75  places 
still  available  for  men  in  the  freshman  class.  Applications  for  admission  should  be 
addressed  to  Secretary  George  M.  Jones. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  should  be  sent  to  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison,  Director.  * 


Perfection  Hair  Eradicator 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed 
WITH 

it’s  Roots  in  a 


" FLASH  ” is  a guaranteed,  efficient,  harmless,  antiseptic  hair  remover!  Re- 
moves the  ROOT  with  the  HAIR!  WEAKENS  the  HAIR  CELLS’  ABILITY  to 
FUNCTION! 

“FLASH”  IS  ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS— CAN  BE  USED  NEAR  THE 
EYES,  ON  AND  AROUND  CUTS  AND  BRUISES— MOUTH— AND— NOSE  WITH- 
OUT DANGER! 

“ FLASH  ” performs  the  operation  without  as  much  pain  as  comes  from  pull- 
ing ONE  hair  with  the  finger,  or  using  a razor!  There  Is  no  comparison  as  to  the 
results  with  the  “ FLASH  ” method  of  removing  the  hair  and  the  electric  needle — 
the  needle  causing  intense  pain,  does  not  always  kill  the  hair,  BUT  IT  ALWAYS 
INVIGORATES  THE  NEARBY  HAIRS  AND  CAUSES  THEM  TO  GROW! 
“FLASH”  not  only  kills  the  hair,  BUT  IT  REMOVES  ITS  ROOT!  “FLASH” 
not  only  weakens  the  hair  cell,  from  which  it  removes  the  root,  BUT  WEAKENS 
THE  NEAR-BY  HAIRS  AND  OTHER  CELLS! 

“FLASH”  IS  ODORLESS!  IS  NOT  AFFECTED  BY  EXPOSURE!  CAN  BE 
CARRIED  IN  A POCKET-GRIP  OR  TRUNK  WITHOUT  D.ANGER  TO  THE 
OTHER  ARTICLES. 

“FLASH”  is  from  a formula  worked  out  hy  a YALE  graduate,  the  head  of  the 
Oberlin  College  Chemical  Department  for  many  years!  “FLASH”  is  put  up  in 
tablet  form  of  convenient  size:  The  “VEST-POCKET,”  $1.00,  with  war  tax  of  4c; 

the  “GRIP.”  $2.50,  plus  10c  tax;  the  “HOME,”  $5.00  and  20c  tax.  “FLASH”  will 
sold  at  all  reliable  drug  stores  and  Beauty  Parlors,  or  can  be  secured  direct  from 
the  factory. 


Oberlin  Chemical  Company 

31  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
U.  S.  A. 
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If  present  expectations  are  fulfilled,  this  will  be  the  last  number  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  Magazine  to  be  published  by  the  Alumni  Magazine  Publishing  Co.  It  is 
the  last  number  to  be  issued  by  the  present  editorial  board. 

By  the  terms  of  the  constitution  of  the  general  alumni 
association,  adopted  at  Commencement  a year  ago,  the  maga- 
zine is  to  become  the  official  bulletin  and  publication 
of  the  organization.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  association  is  to  direct  publication 
of  the  magazine.  At  the  time  this  is  written  all  the 
formalities  of  transferring  the  publication  from  the 
company  to  the  association  have  not  been  attended  to, 
but  it  is  fully  agreed  on  both  sides  that  the  transfer 
shall  take  place  and  there  is  every  reason  for  con- 
fidence that  before  time  for  issuing  the  October  num- 
ber the  change  of  ownership  and  responsibility  will 
have  been  made. 

The  change  will  mean  a wider  circle  of  readers 
for  the  Alumni  Magazine,  and  a better  magazine.  It 
will  not,  however,  mean  any  increase  of  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  magazine  either  toward  the  alumni  body 
or  toward  the  college.  That  would  be  impossible. 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  editorship  during  the 
magazine’s  seventeen  years  existence  — fewer  than  might  have  been  expected  — 
and  no  change  in  purpose  or  point  of  view. 

The  retiring  editors  ask  for  the  new  management  next  year  the  same  cordial 
support  from  alumni  and  college  that  has  been  given  to  them.  As  the  official 
publication  of  the  alumni  association  the  magazine  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
things  that  have  seemed  impossible  under  the  old  control.  Mr.  Ament  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  association  realize  the  important  mission  to  be  achieved  by  an 
alumni  publication  which  is  alert,  fearless  and  independent.  It  will  be  their  aim, 
supported  by  alumni  opinion,  to  make  this  magazine  what  its  founders  hoped  it 
might  be  plus  what  the  new  association  planned  from  the  first  to  make  it. 

No  one  could  have  attended  this  year’s  Commencement  and  come  away  without 
a feeling  of  complete  confidence  in  the  future  of  Oberlin  and  her  alumni.  It  will 
be  the  pleasure  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  under  its  new  auspices,  as  it  has  been  under 
the  old,  to  make  itself  of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness  in  helping  to  bring 
this  hopefulness  to  fruition. 


Chaage  of  Plan, 
Not  of  Purpose 
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The  Alumni  Secretary’s  Own  Page 

Conducted  by  William  S.  Ament,  ’10 


Alumni  All 

“ Every  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  Oberlin  College,  the 
Oberlin  School  of  Theology,  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  those  upon 
whom  the  College  has  conferred  honor- 
ary degrees,  are  active  members  of  this 
Association.” 

" Every  matriculate  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  of  Oberlin  College,  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  and  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  whose 
entering  class  shall  have  been  graduated, 
is  eligible  to  associate  membership  in 
this  Association.” 

According  to  the  amount  of  financial 
support,  any  one  of  the  above  may  be  a 
Contributing,  Life,  or  Sustaining  Mem- 
ber, or  even  a Founder. 

Of  course  there  are  the  Alumnae  and 
the  Alumni. 

Then  why  should  we  exclude  members 
of  the  faculty  who  come  from  other  col- 
leges? 

Finally,  there  are  the  parents  and 
families  of  the  Oberlin  graduates  and 
other  firms  of  the  College. 

Since  one  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Oberlin 
unites  all  the  people  labeled  in  these 
various  ways,  only  one  word  should  be 
used  to  designate  them. 

Henceforth  only  one  word  will  be  used, 
and,  when  used,  will  be  intended  to  in- 
clude every  loyal  supporter  of  Oberlin 
outside  of  the  student  body. 

The  word  has  one  specific  meaning, 
but  for  convenience,  it  also  has  a more 
inclusive  one, — we  are  ALUMNI  All. 

The  Oberlin  Spirit 

“Oberlin  Spirit”  is  not  a memory  nor 
a myth.  That  it  is  a very  present  real- 
ity was  attested  by  all  the  alumni  who 
were  in  Oberlin  during  Commencement. 
Most  obvious  in  the  caperings  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Trustee,  the  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Brown,  and  his  cohorts  of  '01,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  present  in  the  most  reti- 


cent " old  grad.”  A note  of  pride  in, 
and  loyalty  to,  the  College  sounded 
through  the  entire  Commencement  week. 

That  this  was  not  a cheap  enthusiasm 
was  attested  at  the  “0”  Club  dinner, 
where  there  was  a sharp  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  bringing  more  men  to 
Oberlin.  Much,  of  course,  remains  to  be 
done  before  we  have  “ The  Perfect  Col- 
lege,” but  the  conviction  was  widely 
present  that  we,  as  alumni,  have  the 
power  to  do  the  necessary  things  if  we 
will  only  use  it. 

If  any  considerable  body  of  general 
discontent  exists,  it  was  not  represented. 
This  fact  is  either  a good  or  a bad  sign. 
It  is  a good  sign  if  there  is  no  large 
number  of  disgruntled  alumni.  It  is  a 
bad  sign  if  there  is  such  a body,  and  if 
they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  come  to 
Oberlin  to  study  the  actual  situation  and 
to  register  their  criticism. 

But  in  any  case,  few  colleges  could 
show  the  magnificent  spirit  embodied  in 
the  alumni  who  swarmed  back  to  Ober- 
lin at  Commencement. 


ALUMNI  OFFICE 

The  Alumni  association  has  accepted 
President  King’s  offer  of  a room  in  the 
Administration  Building  to  be  used  as 
the  Alumni  Office  for  next  year.  As  all 
alumni  records  are  filed  in  the  office 
across  the  hall  no  more  convenient  place 
could  be  found  than  the  first  room  to 
the  left  where  the  Secretary  will  hold 
forth. 

If  the  alumni  will  adequately  back 
the  association  it  is  hoped  that  in  1922- 
23  the  records  and  office  can  be  moved 
to  a separate  headquarters  (the  Reamer 
house,  for  example),  where  rooms  and 
a social  gathering  place  can  be  provided 
for  returning  alumni. 

Meanwhile  call  on  the  Alumni  Secre- 
tary at  the  Administration  Building  for 
any  information  or  personal  service. 
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ALUMNI  OFFICERS  ELECTED 

The  following  officers  of  the  Alumni 
association  were  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  Tuesday  morning  at  the  First 
church,  the  nominations  having  been 
made  by  a committee  composed  of  Fred 
P.  Loomis,  ’96,  Amy  R.  Osborn,  ’04,  and 
Heaton  Pennington,  Jr.,  ’10: 

President,  Mark  L.  Thomsen,  ’98; 

First  vice-president,  C.  R.  Cross,  ’03; 

Second  vict*-president,  Mrs.  Laura 
Shurtleff  Price,  ’93; 

Recording  secretary,  Marie  W.  Wil- 
son, ’14; 

Treasurer,  Howard  L.  Rawdon,  ’04; 

Councilors-at-large,  Mark  0.  Ward, 
’10,  Joel  B.  Hayden,  ’09,  H.  J.  Haskell, 


’96,  Grove  H.  Patterson,  ’05,  Earl  F. 
Adams,  ’01,  Mrs.  Katherine  Bard  Bat- 
telle,  ’19,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Millikan,  ’93,  Es- 
ther C.  Andrews,  ’12,  Mrs.  Agnes  War- 
ner Mastick,  ’92,  Mrs.  Edna  Randolph 
White,  ’98. 

The  council  later  elected  Mr.  Ward 
and  Mrs.  White  as  members  of  the  exec- 
utive committee. 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Martin,  ’85,  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  alumnae 
affiliation. 

The  following  committee  on  publica- 
tions was  elected:  Archer  H.  Shaw,  ’97, 

Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  ’ll,  Mrs.  Helen  W.  Mar- 
tin. ’85,  H.  J.  Haskell,  ’96,  John  M.  Sid- 
dall,  ’98,  Mrs.  Ruth  Alexander  Nichols, 
’15,  Grove  H.  Patterson,  ’05,  Carl  K.  Mat- 
son,  ’15. 


What  May  Be  Expected  of  the  Alumni  Association 

By  William  S.  Ament,  Secretary 


After  being  organized  for  a year,  the 
Alumni  Association  had,  as  its  President 
remarked,  a paper  government  but  not, 
as  he  intimated,  a paper  President.  Hav- 
ing agreed  to  raise  a guarantee  fund 
large  enough  to  cover  the  entire  expense 
of  the  next  year’s  work.  President  Mark 
Thomsen  secured  the  appointment  of 
W.  S.  Ament  as  Secretary  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  real  re-organization  of 
the  alumni  at  this  Commencement  time. 

Arriving  in  Oberlln  on  June  15,  the 
new  Secretary  had  time  scarcely  to  meet 
the  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association 
and  of  the  College  before  the  full  Com- 
mencement rush  was  on.  It  was  decided 
to  make  an  immediate  appeal  for  mem- 
bership at  the  Alumni  meeting  on  Tues- 
day. After  the  history  of  the  Oberlln 
Alumni  Association  had  been  reviewed 
by  President  Mark  Thomsen  and  the 
numerous  uses  of  an  Alumni  Office  had 
been  explained  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Shaw, 
Alumni  Secretary  for  tne  University  of 
Michigan,  the  new  Alumni  Secretary  out- 
lined his  program  for  the  year. 

Calling  attention  to  the  era  of  good 
fellowship  that  this  Commencement 


seemed  to  be  bringing  in,  Mr.  Ament  re- 
viewed the  achievements  of  the  Alumni 
Association:  its  almost  complete  organi- 
zation, the  guarantee  fund  which  makes 
possible  the  first  year’s  work,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Magazine,  which  is  so  essential  for  suc- 
cess. 

Next,  he  sketched  the  general  program 
of  the  Association  for  1921-22.  This  calls 
for  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
Alumni  Association  through  organiza- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  constitution, 
through  the  securing  of  a large  mem- 
bership, and  through  the  maintenance  of 
a spirit  of  unity.  In  addition  there 
should  be  established  organic  channels 
of  connections  between  the  alumni  and 
the  College,  such  as  alumni  representa- 
tion on  important  college  committees. 

Having  accomplished  this,  in  1922-23 
the  Alumni  Association  will  be  in  a po- 
sition to  bring  its  criticism  and  support 
to  the  College, — perhaps  to  put  on  a 
great  drive  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
nt>ed  of  the  College.  This  need  will  be 
determined  by  open  discussion  in  the 
Alumni  Magazine. 
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The  specific  program  tor  the  next  year 
includes: 

First;  Establishing  a center  of  real 
alumni  service  at  Oherlin.  This  implies 
the  revision  of  the  records  of  non-grad- 
uate former  students,  the  establishment 
of  an  information  bureau  for  the  alumni, 
and  the  performing  of  all  kinds  of  per- 
sonal service  at  Oberlin,  such  as  the  pro- 
motion of  reunions  during  the  year  and 
the  securing  of  rooms  for  returning 
alumni. 

Second:  Giving  aid  to  local  associa- 

tions by  helping  them  to  reorganize  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution;  by  establish- 
ing men’s  and  women's  units  in  the 
larger  centers;  by  providing  material 
for  interesting  programs,  and  by  getting 
local  associations  to  aid  younger  alumni 
who  need  assistance  to  secure  positions 
in  the  larger  cities.  A special  sugges- 
tion is  that  the  local  associations  should 
use  their  power  to  help  Oberlin, — lor  in- 
stance by  sending  local  high  school  men 
to  Oberlin  College. 

Third:  Serving  the  College  by  trans- 

mitting alumni  opinion,  criticisms,  and 
suggestions,  and  by  providing  a conven- 
ient channel  of  communication  between 
the  alumni  and  the  institution.  Obvi- 
ously, tbe  material  service  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  the  putting  on  of  a drive 
to  meet  some  great  need;  but  the  main- 
tenance of  alumni  unity  and  loyalty  is, 
in  the  long  run,  even  more  important. 

Finally;  Editing  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, of  which  the  Secretary  is  to  be 
editor  and  manager.  Wltb  the  encreased 
support  of  the  alumni,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  make  the  Magazine  more  pre- 
sentable in  appearance  by  the  use  of 
better  paper  and  more  illustrations.  It 
will  be  the  object  of  the  new  editor  to 
establish  a completer  news  service  for 
reporting  the  doings  of  all  the  alumni 
and  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Magazine 
to  allow  the  discussion  of  all  problems 
facing  the  institution. 

Having  presented  this  general  and  spe- 
cific program,  the  Secretary  appealed 
for  all  of  the  alumni  present  at  Com- 
mencement time  to  take  out  membership 
in  the  Association.  Out  of  a constitu- 


ency of  5,500  alumni  and  14,500  former 
students,  making  a total  of  20,000,  at 
least  10,000  should  be  actively  interested 
in  Oberlin  College.  Of  these  10,000  at 
least  one-third  should  be  secured  in  one 
year  as  due-paying  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

The  alumni  voted  unanimously  to  sup- 
port the  drive  for  these  two  goals, — 
namely  100%  membership  of  those  pres- 
ent and  one-third  membership  within  a 
year.  The  matter  was  briefly  presented 
at  the  Alumni  dinner.  The  first  great 
step  toward  its  realization  was  taken  by 
the  class  of  1921,  who  unanimously  voted 
to  subscribe  as  a class  to  a pledge  in- 
cluding membership  in  the  Association 
and  subscription  to  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, a ?1,00  gift  to  the  Living  Endow- 
ment Union  and  $0.50  to  the  Shansi 
Fund,  making  a total  of  $5.00  each.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  graduating 
class,  100%  of  those  present  in  several 
other  classes  took  out  the  combiend 
membership  and  Magazine  subscription. 

When  the  pledge  cards  were  counted 
on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  575  alumni 
had  taken  out  memberships,  totaling, 
with  their  Magazine  subscriptions,  $4,- 
277.00.  As  soon  as  the  Alumni  Office 
can  be  established  in  the  Administration 
Building,  cards  will  be  sent  to  alumni 
who  did  not  reach  Oberlin  at  Com- 
mencement time,  giving  all  an  opportu- 
nity to  join  the  Association  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

It  was  decided  that  the  fiscal  year 
should  begin  June  1;  thus  all  subscrip- 
tions and  memberships  which  are 
pledged  at  this  time  are  good  for  the 
succeeding  twelve  months. 

With  the  memberships  which  were 
taken  out  during  the  year,  there  is  now 
a total  of  about  700  memberships,  in- 
volving pledges  of  about  $6,000.  But  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  part  of  the  total  is 
a guarantee  fund  and  another  large  part 
belongs  to  the  capital  subscribed  by  the 
Life  and  Sustaining  Members,  which  is 
not  to  be  used  during  the  current  year, 
but  which  is  to  be  invested  as  a perma- 
nent fund.  Thus  though  an  excellent  start 
has  been  made,  it  is  only  a start,  and  at 
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least  2,500  more  memberships  are  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  the  full  success  of  the 
new  organization. 

All  loyal  alumni  are  accordingly  urged 
to  take  out  at  least  the  minimum  com- 
bination of  a membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation and  subscription  to  the  Alumni 


Magazine,  at  the  nominal  fee  of  $3.50.  A 
more  complete  slatement  of  the  various 
kinds  of  memberships  and  a coupon  to 
be  used  in  sending  in  your  pledge  is  to 
be  found  on  the  first  advertising  page. 
All  are  urged  to  send  in  their  pledges 
before  the  general  drive  begins,  about 
the  middle  of  July. 


The  Alumni  Association:  Its  Work  and  Opportunities 

By  Wilfred  B.  Shaw 


Not  so  many  years  ago  one  of  our 
leaders  in  the  educational  world — he  was 
a college  president — was  asked  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  desirability  of  an  effort 
toward  alumni  organization. 

“ What’s  the  good  of  it?  Besides  I 
have  all  I can  do  to  manage  the  faculty 
and  students”  was  the  reply.  This  was 
the  general  attitude  in  University  cir- 
cles up  to  very  recent  times;  even  now 
there  are  those  who  still  believe  that  the 
less  the  alumni  have  to  do  with  the  in- 
stitution that  fostered  them,  the  better 
all  around.  Save  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  older  colleges  and  universities 
there  was  little  conception  a few  years 
ago  of  the  vast  resources  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  educational  system  that  lie 
in  the  organized  coliege  graduates  of 
this  country.  But  now  we  are  beginning 
to  see  things  differently;  the  alumni 
organization  has  already  come  to  be  so 
accepted  a part  of  the  life  of  every  well 
regulated  University  that  we  fail  to  dis- 
cern how  unprecedented  is  this  force  we 
are  creating  in  the  college  world — nor  do 
we  yet  realize  what  it  promises  for  the 
future. 

Let  me  give  you  a concrete  illustration 
of  what  power  lies  within  this  body  of 
elect  citizenship.  At  a meeting  of 
alumni  secretaries  held  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity last  month,  an  informal  roll  was 
called  of  all  the  institutions  represented 
in  the  membership  of  the  association,  in 
an  effort  to  ascertain  roughly  the  total 
amount  of  alumni  gifts  to  American  uni- 
versities from  the  many  "drives”  we 
have  witnessed  since  the  close  of  the 


war.  The  total  result  of  these  concerted 
efforts  for  financial  support  from  alumni 
reached  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
$106,000,000.  Remember,  this  does  not 
represent  by  any  means  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  nor  in- 
dividual gilts,  from  friends  or  from 
alumni.  It  represents  only  the  actual 
cash  result,  as  far  as  ascertainable,  from 
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general  alumni  effort.  It  might  be  add- 
ed too,  that  before  some  of  the  drives 
are  completed  the  expected  total  will 
reach  $50,000,000  more. 

Here  we  have  a result  of  alumni  ef- 
fort expressed  in  its  simplest  and  most 
tangible  terms.  But  what  are  we  to  say 
of  the  interest  and  support  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  alumnus  which  this  vast 
sum  represents?  It  is  something  new  in 
the  history  of  education,  something  that 
has  been  slowly,  inconspicuously,  devel- 
oping throughout  the  past  fifty  years; 
only  in  recent  times  has  its  inspiring 
possibilities  been  revealed  to  us. 

It  is  distinctly  an  expression  of  the 
American  genius;  the  word  "alumnus” 
has  little  meaning  for  the  graduate  of 
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an  Eiiropoan  institution.  In  the  conti- 
nental universities  especially,  practically 
no  sentimental  ties  bind  the  graduate  to 
his  alma  mater. 

So  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  first  steps 
toward  alumni  organization  in  America 
were  very  modest.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  ill  any  except  the  most  recent  of 
college  histories  any  reference  to  alumni 
activities.  We  know  that  the  graduates 
of  some  of  our  older  universities  made 
their  iuflueuce  felt  in  various  ways,  or 
even  before  the  Revolution,  but  in  general 
conscious  cooperation  did  not  begin  un- 
til the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Probably  the  first  effort  that  has 
survived  was  the  system  of  class  organi- 
zation at  Yale. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  of  alumni  asso- 
ciations was  established  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1821,  that,  in  the  words  of  its 
members,  "the  influence  and  patronage 
of  those  it  has  educated  may  be  united 
for  its  support,  protection  and  improve- 
ment." That  there  was  some  conception 
of  a constructive  relationship  between 
the  college  and  the  graduates  may  be 
gathered  from  a statement  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  organization  in  the 
formal  call;  for  the  meeting  is  notified 
"at  the  request  of  a number  of  gentle- 
men educated  at  the  institution  who  are 
desirous  that  the  true  state  of  the  col- 
lege be  known  to  the  alumni.” 

We  may  take  this  as  the  beginning. 
Other  organizations  followed,  though 
slowly.  An  alumni  association  of  Nas- 
sau Hall  was  organized  at  Priucetou  in 
1826.  Harvard’s  alumni  association  came 
in  1840;  those  at  Amherst  and  Brown  in 
1842;  Columbia  did  not  fall  into  line  un- 
til 1854.  In  the  middle  west  the  colleges 
of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  were 
the  first  to  develop,  and  in  some  of  them, 
at  least,  alumni  organization  followed 
closely  upon  their  establishment.  Thus 
there  was  an  alumni  organization  as 
early  as  1832  at  Miami  and  in  1839  came 
associations  at  Oberlin  and  Denison. 

That  the  aims  of  your  alumni  organi- 
zation arc  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
best  tradition  is  shown  in  the  object  of 
your  association  as  stated  in  the  consti- 
tution, -which  "shall  be  to  cultivate  and 


strengthen  fiiendly  feeling  among  its 
members,  to  perpetuate  the  purity  and 
prosperity  of  the  institution  and  to  se- 
cure mutual  aid  and  sympathy  in  carry- 
ing forward  efficiently  and  successfully 
the  great  objects  of  our  being.” 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  practically  all 
of  the  eastern  institutions  were  privately 
endowed  and  their  alumni  older  and 
more  influential  it  was  only  natural  that 
their  graduate  bodies  became  really  ef- 
fective at  a much  earlier  date  than  else- 
where. Their  first  effort  in  many  cases 
was  to  ensure  ^^5  alumni  a share  in  the 
determination  of  university  policies.  The 
alumni  struggles  for  representation  on  the 
Harvard  board  of  overseers,  which  was 
successful  in  1865,  and  Princeton’s  board 
of  trustees,  which  was  not  finally  suc- 
cessful until  1900,  were  duplicated  at 
Cornell,  at  Dartmouth,  at  Oberlin,  and 
at  many  other  institutions.  This  is  a 
question  which,  of  course  can  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  apply  to  state  universi- 
ties, where  the  alumni  may  only  exert 
an  advisory,  and  indirect,  though  on 
occasion  effective,  influence  in  the  Uni- 
versity administration. 

I am  informed  by  Mr.  Jones  that  as 
far  back  as  1870  three  of  your  alumni 
sat  with  your  board  of  trustees  and  on 
June  8,  1878,  a provision  became  effect- 
ive for  the  election  of  one-fourth  of  the 
trustee  body  by  the  alumni. 

I have  felt  it  worth  while  to  survey 
thus  briefly  the  development  of  alumni 
organization  in  our  American  universi- 
ties, not  only  because  it  is,  as  I have 
suggested  a new  and  vastly  important 
element  in  university  life,  but  because 
it  is  a consistent  growth  which  has  now 
reached  what  seems  to  me  a period  of 
remarkable  acceleration,  with  enormous 
possibilities  for  the  future.  It  is  for  the 
alumni  of  each  institution  to  find  where 
they  can  serve  best,  and  wherein  lie  their 
limitations,  for  it  must  be  obvious  that 
somewhere  there  is  a limit  beyond  which 
alumni  participation  in  University  af- 
fairs may  not  properly  pass. 

Just  now,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the 
American  educational  world  is  in  a pe- 
riod of  transition;  for  better  or  for 
worse,  we  have  shaken  off  the  curri- 
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culum  our  father's  and  grandfather's 
knew,  studies  which  had  their  roots  in 
the  teachings  of  Abelard  in  the  mediae- 
val porticoes  of  Paris.  Modern  science 
and  industry  have  invaded  our  academic 
groves  with  a .resulting  expansion  in 
the  fieid  of  knowledge  undreamed  by 
the  student  seventy-five — even  fifty — 
years  ago.  Not  only  are  new  and  rich 
fields  open  to  the  undergraduate  of  the 
present  day,  but  he  may  wander  almost 
where  he  will,  with  often  strange  and 
unexpected  results.  The  present  is  an 
era  of  experiment,  of  individualism,  and 
from  it  we  may  safely  predict  that  there 
will  arise  new  types  of  educational  in- 
stitutions, destined  to  meet  the  varied 
needs  of  those  who  are  to  become  lead- 
ers of  our  national  life  in  the  years  to 
come.  What  share  are  the  alumni  to 
have  in  this  development?  Again,  this 
is  an  important  question  you  and  I are 
facing  today. 

We  may  be  sure  that  me  part  we,  as 
alumni,  are  to  play  will  not  be  small.  On 
the  contrary,  graduate  influence  in  uni- 
versity circles  is  going  to  increase.  There 
is  probably  not  a university  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  effective  service  of  the 
alumni  in  any  field  has  reached  its  max- 
imum. Just  now,  as  1 have  suggested, 
we  stand,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  more  or 
less  at  the  beginning  of  a new  era,  and 
in  identifying  ourselves  as  alumni  more 
closely  with  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning  we  are  not  only  acquiring  a 
new  power,  but  are  also  assuming  new 
responsibilities.  The  significance  of  this 
new  movement  is  hardly  realized  as  yet; 
we  fail  to  see  its  implications. 

In  these  years  of  growing  cordiality 
and  friendly  relationship  between  our 
American  universities  and  their  gradu- 
ates, a general  plan  of  organization  has 
developed  which  has  become  more  or 
less  standard  in  most  of  our  universities. 

The  general  function  or  the  alumni  as- 
sociation, its  executive  officers,  and  its 
agent,  the  alumni  secretary,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  friendly  cooperation  between 
the  university  and  the  alumni,  for  their 
mutual  benefit.  Many  associations  have 
undertaken  the  publication  of  an  alumni 
journal,  though  in  certain  of  the  older 


universities  the  alumni  publications  still 
remain  in  the  hands  of  private  corpor- 
ations, and  have  no  official  connection 
with  the  institution,  though  they  do  not 
seek  to  profit  from  the  enterprise.  In 
the  majority  of  institutions,  however,  the 
alumni  journal  is  published  by  the  asso- 
ciation. The  general  organization  is  also 
usually  charged  with  the  duty  of  stimu- 
lating and  encouraging  the  organization 
of  alumni,  by  local  clubs,  in  the  larger 
cities,  and  by  classes,  which  ordinarily 
meet  at  stated  periods  for  reunions. 
These,  the  publication,  the  local  club,  and 
the  class  organization,  are  the  three 
main  points  of  contact  between  the  uni- 
versity, the  central  alumni  body,  and  the 
individual  graduate.  But  they  are  by  no 
means  all,  for  on  many  occasions  the  uni- 
versity or  the  general  association  will 
seek  to  reach  the  alumni  directly,  either 
by  mail,  or  by  personal  contact,  or 
through  special  effort^  to  raise  funds  for 
particular  objects.  Moreover,  in  many 
Institutions  the  alumni  organization  is 
intimately  associated  with  an  advisory 
alumni  body,  where  the  general  secre- 
tary acts  also  as  secretary  of  the  council 
or  board.  As  an  example,  it  happens  that 
while  general  secretary  of  the  alumni 
association  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan I happen  also  to  be  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Advisory  Council,  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Michigan 
Union,  which  is  both  a student  and 
alumni  undertaking,  and  secretary  of  the 
newly  established  Alumni  Fund. 

Let  us  examine  somewhat  more  in  de- 
tail these  various  functions  of  alumni 
activity.  Probably  in  a majority  of  in- 
stitutions the  publication  of  the  alumni 
journal  is  the  most  important,  or  at 
least  the  most  tangible,  function  of  the 
association.  In  and  of  Itself  it  gives  the 
association  an  effective  reason  for  exist- 
ence, sometimes  even  furnishing  the 
support  for  the  other  activities  which  it 
undertakes.  Often  the  alumni  secretary 
acts  as  editor  as  well  as  publisher, 
though  quite  as  often  he  contents  him- 
self with  the  title  of  business  manager, 
and  leaves  the  editorial  duties  to  some 
alumnus,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  The  editor  of  an 
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alumni  journal  will  never  find  his  posi- 
tion an  easy  one.  His  constituency  is 
wide  and  varied,  from  the  old  " grad," 
staid  and  conservative,  to  the  youngster 
just  out  of  coliege.  He  must  steer  an 
acceptable  course  between  the  demands 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  uni- 
versity world  and  its  particular  problems 
and  those  who  want  the  latest  news  of 
the  campus,  between  those  whose  main 
interest  lies  in  athletics,  and  those  for 
whom  the  latest  triumphs  in  the  world 
of  literature  and  science  have  their  chief 
appeal.  The  older  alumnus  is  apt  to 
value  a review  of  university  life;  the 
younger  graduate  wants  news  of  the 
campus,  and  he  wants  it  immediately. 
They  are  only  united  on  two  points, 
their  love  for  their  alma  mater — and 
their  insatiable  hunger  for  news  of  their 
classmates.  Thus  the  editor  stands  in 
the  position  of  interpreter  of  the  uni- 
versity and  its  life  to  the  alumni,  but 
if  he  is  alumni  secretary  as  well,  he  has 
equally  the  duty  of  bringing  something 
of  the  vigorous  spirit  of  the  successful 
graduate  into  the  life  of  the  university. 

In  many  cases  the  subscription  to  the 
alumni  publication  is  equivalent  to  offi- 
cial membership  in  the  alumni  body, 
though  at  Michigan  any  graduate  is  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  annual  alumni  meet- 
ing, the  fundamental  basis  of  the  alumni 
association.  Of  necessity  the  journal  Is 
often  supported  and  underwritten  by  a 
body  of  patriotic  alumni,  but  as  its  sub- 
scription list  grows,  if  the  publication  is 
wisely  managed,  this  becomes  less  and 
less  necessary.  I may  say  that  for  some 
years  past  the  "Michigan  Alumnus”  has 
been  entirely  on  a self-supporting  basis; 
though  unfortunately  owing  to  increased 
printing  costs  and  other  expenses  we 
face  a deficit  for  the  present  year. 

In  the  organization  of  the  alumni  by 
classes  the  general  alumni  association 
and  its  executive  officer,  the  alumni  sec- 
retary, face  another  Important  task.  If 
we  were  to  distinguish  between  the  or- 
ganization of  the  alumni  by  classes  and 
by  local  groups,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
class  emphasizes  old  associations  and 
sentimental  ties,  whereas  the  local  asso- 
ciation is  more  apt  to  stress  the  relation- 


ship of  the  college  or  university  to  the 
world  in  general  and  has  therefore  a 
more  practical  outlook  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  institution.  Both  the  class  and 
the  local  organizations  have  their  dis- 
tinct place  in  the  general  scheme,  though 
in  some  cases  one  university  emphasizes 
the  first,  as  Yale,  where  her  whole  scheme 
of  alumni  organization  is  built  on  the 
class,  while  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  Harvard,  with  her  association  of 
Harvard  clubs,  is  more  concerned  with 
her  local  groups  of  graduates. 

Much  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
class  officers  tor  the  effectiveness  of  any 
class  organization.  For  some  years  we 
have  followed,  with  at  least  some  meas- 
ure of  success,  the  policy  of  emphasiz- 
ing to  the  senior  class  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  an  effective  class  secretary, 
and  we  have  incorporated  in  the  uni- 
form constitution,  adopted  by  every  class, 
a provision  for  the  election  of  alumni 
ofiicers.  Every  class  is  then  urged  to 
leave  a sufficient  sum  to  enable  their  sec- 
retary to  " carry  on  ” at  least  until  the 
first  reunion.  The  reunions  themselves 
form  an  important  feature  and  perhaps 
the  real  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
class  organizations. 

Just  here  it  may  be  appropriate  to  say 
something  regarding  the  relationship  of 
coeducation  to  alumni  organization.  I 
wish  we  coeducational  institutions  might 
do  away,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  with  the 
careful  distinction  between  the  alumni 
and  the  alumnae.  Would  we  might 
all  be  known  as  alumni,  for  our  own 
advantage,  as  well  as  the  relief  of 
the  unitiated  to  whom  these  distinctions 
are  so  distracting.  In  the  face  of  so 
radical  a proposal  I find  some  difficulty 
in  the  confession  that  the  experience  of 
many  years  has  convinced  me,  however, 
that  there  is  a distinct  place  for  separate 
men’s  and  women’s  organizations,  and 
our  own  alumni  organization  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  that  assumption. 

So  far  I have  said  little  regarding 
what  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
the  alumni  organization,  the  financial 
support  of  the  institution.  I cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  should  be  by  any  means 
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Its  sole  object,  for  the  interest  and  in- 
telligent cooperation  of  the  alumni  in 
the  university’s  affairs  is,  in  the  long 
run,  of  infinite  value  to  the  institution; 
but  financial  support  unquestionably  is 
an  important  and  obvious  function.  With 
an  effective  organization  aiming  at  all 
times,  and  through  ail  its  agencies,  to 
keep  the  alumni  informed  as  to  what 
the  institution  is  accomplishing,  it  should 
be  comparatively  simple  to  get  support 
in  any  effort  to  raise  funds  for  a par- 
ticular object,  even  through  the  cam- 
paign may  not  necessarily  be  made 
through  the  alumni  organization. 

Here  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
say  something  concerning  the  alumni 
funds,  which  have  come  to  play  so  im- 
portant a part  in  the  affairs  of  many  of 
our  universities. 

Their  aim  is  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  w'hlch  may  be  used  wherever  and 
whenever  it  is  most  needed,  but  admin- 
istered entirely  by  the  alumni.  The  re- 
markable record  of  the  Yale  Fund  since 
its  establishment  in  1890  shows  how  ef- 
fective this  form  of  alumni  effort  may 
become.  Starting  in  a very  modest  fash- 
ion the  receipts  during  the  past  thirty 
years  have  amounted  to  $3,886,282.47,  of 
which  $1,905,896.81  still  remains  in  the 
principal  fund,  while  $1,880,248.88  has 
been  given  the  university.  The  total  ex- 
penses of  management  have,  been  only 
$84,033.48.  Here  again  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  Yale’s  efficient  class  organiza- 
tion, for  this  fund  depends  primarily 
upon  Individual  annual  contributions, 
usually  comparatively  small  amounts, 
made  to  an  officer  known  as  the  class 
agent,  w’ho  reports  the  total  class  gift 
to  the  fund,  noting  merely,  the  number, 
but  not  the*  amount  of  individual  gifts. 
Great  rivalry  has  also  arisen  between 
classes  at  stated  reunions,  particularly 
the  25th,  greatly  to  (he  advantage  of  the 
fund.  Many  special  gifts  and  bequests 
have  also  come  to  this  central  reservoir 
for  alumni  benefactions.  Many  other  in- 
stitutions have  followed  Yale’s  example, 
with  gratifying  results.  I may  say  that 
Michigan  has  just  undertaken  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a fund,  though,  as  we 
are  now  only  in  the  formative,  and  in- 


formative stage  I can  report  no  large 
sums  secured  as  yet,  though  we  have  al- 
ready met  with  great  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  alumni,  which  promises  much,  as 
soon  as  the  existence  of  the  fund  and  its 
aims  become  better  known. 

Possibly  another  form  of  fund  which 
has  been  established  by  many  associa- 
tions may  be  of  interest.  This  is  the 
endowment  fund  created  through  life 
memberships  and  life  subscriptions  to 
the  alumni  journal.  At  the  risk  of 
troubling  you  with  too  many  details  of 
our  own  experience  at  Michigan,  I may 
venture  to  say  that  we  have  found  this 
a very  successful  effort,  with  over  $40,- 

000  now  in  Invested  securities,  which 
have  come  through  the  last  twenty  years 
from  our  $35  life  membership.  As  things 
are  nowadays,  however,  this  is  far  too 
low  a figure,  and  I expect  it  will  soon 
been  increased. 

I trust  that  in  thus  sketching  the  out- 
lines of  the  work  of  the  alumni  office  I 
have  made  it  sufficiently  plain  that  I 
have  by  no  means  covered  the  field.  Your 
general  secretary  will  continually  find 
new  duties  thrust  upon  him,  not  infre- 
quently for  the  rather  appealing  reason, 
that  there  is  no  one  else  to  perform 
them.  Every  properly  constituted  alumni 
secretary  is  there  for  service,  but  let  him 
beware  of  temptations  to  wander  too  tar 
afield.  He  has,  after  all,  a specific  task. 

1 have  heard  complaints  of  alumni  sec- 
retaries whose  real  activities  are  too 
often  smothered  by  labors  in  such  widely 
varied  fields  as  the  administration  of 
student  loans,  the  management  of  ath- 
letic teams,  or  the  supervision  of  stu- 
dent affairs.  These  are  important  func- 
tions, but  they,  and  others  like  them, 
may  easily  absorb  the  less  tangible,  per- 
haps less  Immediate,  but  none  the  less 
vitally  Important  duties  for  which  the 
alumni  secretary  is  chosen. 

As  I close  I wish  to  emphasize  once 
more  the  fundamental  and  Inspiring 
character  of  the  task  which  we  as 
alumni  have  set  ourselves,  and  I venture 
to  give  you  out  of  my  experience  one  bit 
of  advice.  Endeavor  by  all  means  to 
work  in  closest  harmony  with  the  uni- 
versity administration,  the  faculty,  and 
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above  all,  the  trustees.  If  you  as  an  or- 
ganized body  can  secure  from  your  trus- 
tees, not  merely  tacit  recognition,  but  a 
request  for  your  cooperation,  you  have 
laid  the  foundations  for  an  effective  and 
enthusiastic  alumni  organization.  Of 
course  this  support  should  come,  not  in 
the  actual  administration  of  the  college, 
but  through  advice  and  well  considered 
suggestions,  as  well  as  through  the  al- 
ways welcome  financial  support  you  can 
bring.  You  of  the  privately  endowed  in- 
stitutions are  fortunate  in  the  possibiiity 
of  this  form  of  cooperation,  which  is  dif- 
ficult for  the  graduates  of  the  state  uni- 
versities, but  even  with  them,  I feel  sure 
the  importance  of  closer  participation  of 


the  alumni  in  university  councils  will 
some  day  be  recognized. 

But  whatever  the  aspect  of  the  admin- 
istration of  our  college  or  university,  and 
whatever  new  forms  our  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  future  are  to  assume,  we 
have,  and  shall  have,  I believe,  our  defin- 
ite and  important  share  in  their  evolu- 
tion. Let  us  see  that  as  individuals  we 
measure  up  to  this  high  calling,  and  that 
as  graduates  organized  for  service  we 
make  sure  that  we  represent  effectively 
the  best  and  wisest  counsel  to  be  found 
among  our  members.  In  this  there  lies 
infinite  possibilities  for  the  advancement 
of  higher  education  in  America.  We  have 
done  wonders  in  the  past;  what  may  we 
not  do  in  the  years  to  come? 


Keep  the  Faith,  Urges  Hamilton  Holt 

Commencement  Address  by  New  York  Editor — Degrees  Granted 


The  commencement  address  was  de- 
livered by  Hamilton  Holt  of  New  York, 
editor  of  the  Independent  magazine.  His 
subject  was  “ The  International  Out- 
look,” the  discussion  or  which  led  him 
to  an  urgent  indorsement  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Mr.  Holt  recounted  two 
visits  he  made  to  Europe — one  during 
the  war  and  the  other  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  peace  conference.  Young 
men,  of  America  and  other  countries, 
he  said,  won  the  war;  old  men.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  others,  won  the  peace. 
Then  the  issue  was  referred  to  the  peo- 
ple for  approval  and  the  world  knows 
the  result.  Mr.  Holt  discussed  Mr.  Wil- 
son’s League  of  Nations  in  contrast  with 
President  Harding’s  proposal  tor  an  as- 
sociation of  nations  and  found  little  evi- 
dence to  indicate  what  the  president’s 
plan  really  contemplates.  The  Republi- 
can platform  of  1920  put  into  Mr.  Hard- 
ing’s hands  a blank  check  so  far  as  in- 
ternational policy  Is  concerned;  he  can 
do  what  he  will  with  it. 

The  commencement  exercises  in  the 
chapel  Wednesday  morning  opened  with 
an  organ  prelude  by  Professor  George  W. 
Andrews,  c.’79. 

The  academic  procession  was  led  by 
Anson  S.  Burwell,  ’71,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 


lard L.  Beard,  ’91,  president  of  Foochow 
college,  Foochow,  China. 

After  fne  granting  of  the  degrees  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  E.  Eastman,  ’72,  pastor  emeritus 
of  the  Park  Congregational  church,  El- 
mira, N.  Y. 

The  following  honorary  degrees  were 
granted.  President  King’s  characteriza- 
tion of  each  candidate,  as  he  bestowed 
the  honor,  being  given  in  parenthesis: 

Master  of  Arts  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keep 
Clark,  president  of  the  woman’s  board 
of  missions  of  the  interior,  Chicago. 

(Intei-ested  in  all  that  concerns  hu- 
manity, gracious  and  skilful  organizer 
and  administi'ator,  for  the  last  eight 
years  president  of  the  Woman's  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Interior.) 

Doctor  of  Music  to  Charles  Hubert 
Farnsworth,  head  of  the  department  of 
music  and  speech  at  Teachers’  college, 
Columbia  university.  New  York. 

(Inspiring  teacher  of  music  and  mas- 
ter of  its  philosophy,  scholarly  national 
leader  in  the  whole  field  of  musical  edu- 
cation.) 

Doctor  of  Divinity  to  Paul  Leaton  Cor- 
bin, t.  ’03,  missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  Taiku,  Shansi,  China. 

(Imspirlng  Christian  preacher  and 
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teacher,  missionary  scholar,  honored 
pioneer  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  Shansi 
Mission.) 

Tsuneteru  Miyagawa,  pastor  of  Ku- 
miai  church,  Osaka,  Japan,  and  moder- 
ator of  the  Knmiai  national  council.  Dr. 
Miyagawa  was  not  present. 

(Highly  influential  preacher,  pastor 
and  writer,  national  religious  leader,  re- 
markable figure  in  the  Christian  move- 
ment in  Japan,  an  international  force 
for  righteousness.) 

Howard  Hyde  Russell,  t.’SS,  national 
superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  America,  Westerville,  0. 

(Tactful  and  winning  advocate  of  a 
temperate  nation,  skilful  leader  of  pro- 
hibition forces,  originator  of  the  organ- 
ization through  which  the  national  vic- 
tory tor  temperance  was  won.) 


Dinner  Spiced  with 

Meeting  in  Warner  Gynnasium 

Class  rivalries  in  songs  and  yells 
broke  out  afresh  when  the  alumni  were 
seated  for  the  annual  dinner  in  Warner 
gymnasium  Wednesday  afternoon.  Each 
of  the  special  reunion  classes  opened  its 
repertory  early  and  lost  no  opportunity 
to  impress  its  particular  superiority 
over  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Seventy-one,  eighty-six,  ninety-one, 
ninety-six,  naught-one  and  eleven  were 
particular  noise  makers.  The  graduat- 
ing class,  youngest  of  the  alumni  and 
the  first  100%  class  in  the  new  alumni 
association,  was  warmly  greeted. 

President  King  presided.  Alumni  Sec- 
retary Ament  told  of  the  plans  of  the 
association  and  appealed  for  cooperation 
from  all  graduates  and  former  students 
of  Oberlin  to  help  put  the  organization 
“over"  in  a big  way. 

Paul  L.  Corbin,  t.  '03,  spoke  of  his 
work  and  the  work  of  other  Oberlin  men 
at  Shansi. 

The  half-century  class  was  represent- 
ed by  Charles  H.  Hulbnrd  of  Chicago. 

Ninety-six,  the  quarter-century  class, 
chose  for  its  spokesman  B.  F.  Stanton 
of  Alliance,  0. 

The  ten-year  class  was  represented  by 


William  Dana  Street,  pastor  of  West- 
chester Congregational  church.  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

(Able  preacher  and  pastor,  notable  or- 
ganizer, creator  of  a cooperative  Chris- 
tian spirit,  projector  of  the  idea  of  the 
collegiate  church  among  independent 
churches.) 

Doctor  of  Laws  to  Donald  John 
Cowling,  president  of  Carleton  college, 
Northfield,  Minn. 

(Scholar,  teacher,  outstanding  college 
administrator,  educational  and  religious 
statesman.) 

Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  Indepen- 
dent, New  York. 

(Able  editor,  fearless  leader,  protag- 
onist of  great  causes,  unwearied  cham- 
pion of  a League  of  Nations  and  of  the 
brotherhood  of  men.) 


Class  Yell  and  Song 

Regular  Old-Time  Alumni  Affair 

Jay  B.  Nash  of  Oakland,  Cal. 

Seeley  Tompkins  spoke  with  becoming 
shyness  tor  naught-one,  but  was  not  at 
all  backward  in  pledging  the  college, 
the  Alumni  association  and  President 
King  100%  support  from  the  entire 
class — much  applause — long  drawn  out. 

George  Durand  Wilder  of  the  class 
of  ’91,  president  of  the  Peking  Theolog- 
ical semina7-y,  compared  the  Oberlin  of 
his  day  with  the  Oberlin  of  today. 

Donald  John  Cow'ling,  w'ho  was  the 
recipient  of  the  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
degree  for  the  college  at  this  commence- 
ment, told  us  something  of  the  common 
ideals  and  aspirations  for  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. and  Carleton  College,  of  which  he 
Is  president. 

Hamilton  Holt,  the  commencement 
speaker  and  recipient  of  the  honorary 
Doctor  of  Lawe  degree,  told  a few  good 
stories,  after  which  the  entire  body  sang 
" Oberlin  Carry  On,”  a new  song  com- 
posed by  the  mentioned-in-a-previous- 
paragraph-Bob-Brown.  Immediately  all 
exits,  including  the  fire  escapes,  were 
jammed  and  the  alumni  dinner  was 
over.  The  first  class  of  the  new  century 
remained  to  sing  a song. 
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Death  of  Glenn  Carlton  Grey,  ’ll 

By  William  S.  Ament,  ’10 


“ ‘ Crip  Gray  diod  this  morning:  he 
was  shot  last  night  by  Dan  Adams  in  In- 
dian Canyon,’  were  the  words  heard 
early  Tuesday  morning  (June  7),  which 


Glenn  Carlton  Gray 


threw  a pail  of  gloom  and  staggered  the 
people  of  this  community  as  nothing  has 
done.  This  tragedy  was  so  teiTible  and 
sudden  that  the  whole  community  was 
stupifled.  And  it  was  only  upon  seeing 
that  they  were  able  to  realize  that  it 
was  other  than  a dream.” 

This  paragraph,  quoted  from  the 
Duchesne  (Utah)  Record,  indicates  the 
stunning  effect  of  the  news  of  Glenn 
Gray's  sudden  and  unnecessary  death 
upon  the  community  in  which  he  was 
living  and  suggests  as  well  the  shock 


felt  by  his  army  of  friends  in  Ohio  when 
they  read  the  tragic  story.  The  death 
of  the  most  widely  known,  best  loved, 
and  perhaps  most  talented  man  of  his 
college  generation  cast  for  his  friends 
a shadow  over  an  otherwise  joyous  Com- 
mencement reunion. 

Born  in  Canada  in  1888,  Glenn  Gray 
was  brought  up  in  North  Tonawanda,  N. 
Y.,  where  as  a boy  he  developed  his  re- 
markable physical  powers,  but  was 
passed  up  by  the  Cornell  coach  as 
scarcely  of  university  calibre.  At  Ober- 
lin,  in  1906-07,  Gray  was  the  backbone 
of  freshman  athletics,  and  although 
quiet  and  unassuming  soon  became 
the  best  known  and  best  liked  member 
of  his  class. 

During  the  next  three  years  “Crip”’ 
ran  wild  through  the  teams  of  other 
Ohio  colleges  and  scored  three  years  in 
succession  against  Cornell.  One  of  these 
runs  retains  the  record  as  the  longest 
run  in  football  history.  Gray  catching  a 
short  drop  kick  on  his  own  three-yard 
line  and  iunning  through  the  entire  Cor- 
nell team  for  107  yards  and  a touchdown. 

In  1910  the  team,  under  his  captaincy, 
decisively  defeated  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, and  in  the  next  year,  under  his 
icoachlng,  beat  Cornell  13-0. 

For  two  years  Gray  won  his  “O”  in 
four  major  sports  and  would  have  added 
a tennis  letter  as  his  fifth  if  conflicts 
had  not  prevented. 

Gray  had  the  unusual  distinction  of 
being  at  once  a first-class  player  and  a 
first-class  coach.  Not  only  could  he 
run  with  the  ball  but  he  could  analyze 
and  invent  plays  as  few  coaches  In  Ohio 
have  ever  been  able  to  do.  Furthermore, 
without  bulldozing  tactics,  he  stimulated 
his  team  to  the  greatest  efforts. 

Being  appointed  as  head  coach  and  ath- 
letic director  at  'Washburn  College,  To- 
peka, Kansas.  Gray  next  turned  out  the 
best  football  team  ever  produced  in  that 
college.  Diu-ing  his  first  year  he  was 
certainly  the  most  popular  coach  in  the 
Mississippi  valley. 
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In  1914,  Glenn  Gray  married  Margaret 
Cockroft,  ’13. 

Leaving  college  work,  Gray  next  went 
to  Duchesne,  Utah,  to  experiment  with 
business  in  a frontier  town  that  he 
thought  was  sure  to  have  a future.  Be- 
ing appointed  as  a cashier  of  the  local 
bank,  within  a month,  he  had  mastered 
all  the  Intricacies  of  bank  management 
and  was  recognized  as  a coming  man  of 
affairs.  Immediately  he  won  the  hearts 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  west- 
ern toisTi  and  became  for  them,  as  well 
as  for  us,  just  Crip  Gray,  their  friend.  At 
the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
bank  last  year,  however,  Glenn  Gray  re- 
signed aud  confined  himself  to  various 
interests  which  he  had  in  land  and  in  a 
local  newspaper.  Hard  times  had  struck 
Duchesne,  as  it  had  ail  the  boom  towns, 
and  Gray  was  waiting  for  the  turn, 
w'hich  he  hoped  would  come  in  the  near 
future  with  the  finding  of  oil. 

A few  days  before  his  death,  Glenn  left 
with  two  or  three  companions  to  do  as- 
sessment work  on  oil  shale  claims  and 
incidentally,  to  do  some  hunting.  It  was 
in  the  evening  of  June  6,  when  return- 
ing from  a day's  hunt  that  Dan  Adams 
“ saw  an  object  moving  about  450  yards 
away;  that  it  was  a gray  object  was  all 
he  could  make  out,  it  being  an  old  base- 
ball coat  Gray  was  wearing.  Adams  took 
deliberate  aim  and  fired  the  fatal  shot. 
. . . Prom  that  time  until  his  death. 
Gray  was  unconscious.” 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
OP  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

The  attention  of  all  graduates, 
and  former  students  is  called  to 
the  need  of  supporting  the  new 
Alumni  Association  by  paying  the 
Association  dues,  and  by  subscrib- 
ing to  the  Alumni  Magazine.  All 
Vho  did  not  sign  up  during  the 
Commencement  campaign  are 
urged  to  aid  their  class  in  the 
race  for  100  per  cent  class  mem- 
bership in  the  Alumni  Association. 
(A  coupon  will  be  found  on  the 
first  advertising  page.) 


TRUSTEES  DISCUSS  PINANCES 

A discussion  of  college  finances  occu- 
pied much  of  the  time  of  the  trustees  at 
their  semi-annual  meeting  June  20. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1921-22,  as 
adopted,  carries  appropriations  amount- 
ing to  $738,620.  Of  this  amount  $376,250 
will  be  provided  by  semester  bills  of  stu- 
dents and  the  remainder  from  the  in- 
come from  endowment  and  other  funds 
of  the  college,  and  by  gifts  to  be  solicited 
from  the  friends  of  the  college  for  the 
purpose. 

During  the  year  just  closing  each  stu- 
dent enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  represented  a cost  to  the  col- 
lege of  $375.60,  and  of  this  amount  the 
student  paid  $150  semester  bill.  In  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  each  student  rep- 
resented a cost  to  the  college  of  $481  and 
of  this  amount  the  student  paid  an  av- 
erage of  approximately  $325. 

In  the  emergency  facing  the  college 
because  of  the  decrease  in  Income  from 
endowments  and  other  sources  the  semes- 
ter bill  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences has  been  Increased  from  $150  to 
$200  a year,  to  take  effect  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  college  year,  and  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent  has  been  made  in 
the  semester  bills  in  the  Conservatory 
of  Music.  The  trustees  voted  increased 
appropriations  for  assistance  of  self- 
supporting  students,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
at  least  one-half  of  the  increase  in  se- 
mester bills  may  be  remitted  for  stu- 
dents of  limited  means  who  are  partly 
or  wholly  self-supporting. 

New  appointments  approved  by  the 
trustees  include  the  following:  Dr.  Al- 

fred P.  Lothrop,  to  be  acting  associate 
professor  of  chemistry,  to  take  the  place 
of  Assistant  Professor  Cox,  to  be  absent 
on  leave;  Dr.  Albert  W.  Aron,  to  be  as- 
sistant professor  of  German  and  acting 
head  of  the  department,  to  succeed  Pro- 
fessor Arietta  M.  Abbott,  retiring  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. 


The  federal  bureau  of  education  at 
Washington  announces  that  Oberlin  is 
America’s  most  cosmopolitan  college. 
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The  Builders  of  Oberlin  in  Stone 

VI.  Lucien  C.  Warner,  ’66 


Alumnus  ot  Oburlin,  member  of  long- 
est service  on  tlie  board  of  college  trus- 
tees who  once  refused  the  presidency  of 
the  institution,  father  of  three  gradu- 
ates, one  of  whom  is  himself  a trustee 
of  the  college,  donor  of  two  important 
college  buildings  and  contributor  to 
scholarship  and  endowment  funds — such 


Lucien  C.  Wauneb 


is  Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner  of  New  York, 
and  such  is  Oberlin's  debt  to  one  of  her 
most  loyal  and  devoted  sons.  Few  names 
in  Oberlin  history  are  more  familiar 
than  that  of  Warner.  To  few  does  the 
institution  owe  more. 

Lucien  Calvin  Warner  was  born  at 
Cuyler,  N.  Y..  October  26,  1841.  He  was 
graduated  from  Oberlin  in  the  class  of 
1865,  was  given  the  A.M.  degree  in  1870 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  sixth  of 

a series  of  sketches  designed  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  of  readers  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  with  some  of  the  men 
whose  names  are  connected  with  Oberlin 
history  through  college  buildings  made 
possible  by  (heir  generosity.) 


and  the  LL.D.  in  1900.  He  entered  the 
Union  army  and  became  sergeant  of  Co. 
K,  150th  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers. 

Graduating  from  the  medical  school 
of  New  York  university.  Dr.  Warner 
fully  expected  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,-  but  a natural  apti- 
tude for  business  drew  him  from  pro- 
fessional to  Industrial  life  and  he  be- 
came a successful  manufacturer.  The 
early  success  of  “Dr.  Warner’s  health 
corset’’  paved  the  way  to  a career  which 
ranks  among  the  epics  of  American 
business  life. 

Dr.  Warner  was  chosen  a trustee  of 
the  college  in  1878.  His  first  notable  gift 
to  the  college  was  Warner  Hall,  home  of 
the  Conservatory  of  Music,  for  which 
ground  was  broken  in  November,  1883. 
In  “ The  Story  of  My  Life,"  Dr.  Warner 
tells  how  he  and  Mrs.  Warner  came  to 
make  this  magnificent  gift. 

“ We  were  both  interested  in  music,” 
he  writes,  “ and  this  was  a compara- 
tively new  department  tor  which  noth- 
ing had  been  done.  . . . The  conservatory 
had  a large  number  of  pupils,  but  it  had 
no  building  for  its  work.  Rooms  were 
hired  wherever  available  all  over  the 
village,  so  that  work  was  carried  on  un- 
der the  greatest  disadvantages.” 

The  Warners’  second  great  gilt  to 
Oberlin  was  the  Men’s  gymnasium, 
ground  for  which  was  broken  in  June, 
1900. 

"As  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  col- 
lege in  1883  was  for  a home  for  the  mu- 
sical department,  so  in  1900  the  most 
pressing  need  was  for  strengthening  the 
men’s  department.”  Dr.  Warner  writes 
in  his  Life.  “ The  proportion  of  women 
had  steadily  increased  during  the  pre- 
vious thirty  years  until  the  time  had 
come  that  they  were  in  a majority  in 
nearly  every  department.  It  was  felt 
that  the  interests  of  co-education  as  well 
as  the  general  interests  of  Ihe  college 
required  that  the  two  sexes  should  be 
kept  approximately  equal,  and  to  accom- 
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plish  this  Incivased  attractions  should 
be  offered  to  youn  men.  Among  these 
attractions  a new  gymnasium  was  con- 
sidered of  chief  importance  and  so  I un- 
dertook to  suppiy  this  need.” 

After  the  death  of  President  Barrows 
in  1902  the  trustees  of  the  college  offered 
the  vacant  post  to  Dr.  Warner,  but  he 
declined.  “ I was  already  61  years  of 
age  and  it  is  not  easy  at  that  age  for 
one  successfully  to  take  up  an  import- 
ant work  for  which  he  has  had  no  pre- 
vious training  or  e.xperience,”  Dr.  War- 
ner tells  his  readers.  " I also  felt  that 
the  college  had  in  Professor  King  a man 
eminently  fitted  for  the  place  and  that 


Graduation  exercises  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology  were  held  May  25. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  on  four  and  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Divinity  on  one. 

" How  round-shouldered  the  men  of 
Oberlin  are  becoming,”  exclaimed  one 
Commencement  visitor  as  she  watched 
the  graduates  march  into  the  chapel  for 
graduation  Wednesday  morning.  ” Can’t 
someone  teach  them  to  throw  their 
shoulders  back?  ” 

As  an  antidote  for  Oswald  G.  Villard, 
last  year’s  commencement  speaker,  Ham- 
ilton Holt,  this  year’s  commencement 
speaker!  All  we  needed  was  a commit- 
tee of  judges  to  decide  which  of  the 
New  York  editors  won  the  debate. 

The  Illumination  night  crowd  was 
probably  the  largest  Oberlin  ever  saw, 
but  the  people  were  handled  better  and 
with  more  comfort  than  usual.  The 
flurry  of  rain  that  began  just  as  the 
parade  endtKi  sent  many  hurrying  home- 
ward. but  enough  were  left  to  make  the 
singing  well  worth  while. 

Did  you  confess  to  being  an  “elderly” 
person  in  order  to  get  a seat  in  the  new 
bleachers?  So  did  we.  So  did  many 
others  whose  fair  locks  and  uncreased 
faces  belied  their  confession.  The  per- 


he should  be  the  one  selected.  This  was 
done  at  a meeting  of  the  trustees,  at 
which  I presided,  and  the  results  have 
more  than  justified  the  selection.” 

Two  sons  and  a daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Warner  are  graduates  of  Oberlin: 
Mrs.  Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  ’92,  Lucien 
T.  and  Prank  H.  Warner,  both  of  '98. 
Another  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  War- 
ner Gallowhur,  went  through  the  fresh- 
man year  at  Oberlin.  Lucien  T.  Warner 
w'as  made  a trusteee  of  the  college  in 
1915. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  and  their  family 
hold  a high  place  in  the  esteem  of  every 
Oberlin  man  and  woman. 


son  who  thought  up  this  bleacher  idea 
deserves  a place  in  college  annals  along- 
side of  P(eter)  P(inder)  Pease. 

Noisy,  boisterous,  ubiquitous  Naught- 
one!  Trustee  "Bob”  Bown  left  all  his 
ministerial  dignity  back  in  Connecticut 
and  only  brought  along  his  enthusiasm, 
his  voice  and  his  determination  to  make 
’Ol’s  twenty-year  reunion  an  event  of 
lasting  memory.  Here’s  telling  the  world 
he  succeeded. 

Degrees  and  diplomas  were  granted  to 
this  year’s  graduating  class  as  follows: 
Bachelor  of  arts  221,  Master  of  arts  9, 
Bachelor  of  music  16,  Bachelor  of  di- 
vinity 4,  Master  of  divinity  1;  total  251. 

Carroll  H.  Browning,  president  of  this 
year’s  graduating  class,  is  a son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  H.  Browning,  ’93. 

George  W.  Andrews,  ,Tr.,  of  the  gradu- 
ating class,  is  a son  of  Professor  George 
W.  Andrews,  c’79,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Conservatory  faculty. 


SAILS  FOR  ITALY. 

Professor  C.  B.  Martin  sailed  April 
28  on  the  steamer  “Canada”  for  Naples. 
He  expects  to  spend  about  four  months 
in  Italy,  Paris,-  London  and  possibly 
Greece. 


c: 


Here  and  There  At  Commencement 
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NEWS  OF  THE  ALUMNI 


Washington  Association  Meets 
A Washington  branch  of  the  Oberlin 
Alumni  association  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  of  Oberlin  men  and  women  held 
in  the  First  Congregational  church  on 
the  evening  of  May  27.  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler,  '94,  national  counsel  for  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  and  for  the  past 
two  years  president  of  the  Oberlin  Club 
of  Washington,  presided  and  introduced 
Albert  W.  Staub,  '04,  of  New  York  City, 
vice-president  of  the  Alumni  association, 
who  gave  an  outline  of  the  movement 
for  more  effective  organization  which 
sprang  up  among  the  alumni  of  the  lead- 
ing colleges  and  universities  immedi- 
ately after  the  war.  Mr.  Staub  gave  the 
reasons  why  Oberlin  is  peculiarly  in 
need  of  a strong  alumni  organization. 
After  his  address  the  following  officers 
of  the  Washington  branch  were  elected: 
President,  Representative  Theodore  E. 
Burton  of  Ohio,  '72;  vice-presidents, 
Wayne  B.  Wheeler,  '94,  and  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Cheney,  '10;  treasurer.  Dr.  Wm.  E. 
Chamberlain,  '87;  secretary,  Charles  E. 
Yetman. 

Cleveland  Alumni  Meet 
More  than  500  Oberlin  alumni  of 
Cleveland  and  vicinity  gathered  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Hollenden  for  a dinner, 
concert  and  dance  when  the  men’s  and 
women’s  glee  clubs  appeared  in  Cleve- 
land the  evening  of  May  23.  Music 
throughout  the  dinner  and  for  dancing 
after  the  concert  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Walter  Logan,  who  will  be  re- 
membered as  a violin  soloist  with  the 
glee  club  in  other  years.  Several  num- 
bers were  sung  by  each  club  and  several 
by  the  clubs  in  concert. 

1871  Reunion 

After  fifty  years  thfe  class  of  1871  re- 
turned to  touch  at  the  old  harbor  with 
hail  and  fairwell,  Mr.  Anson  S.  Burwell 
coming  from  Seattle  to  act  as  honorary 
marshal,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hubbard 
from  Chicago  to  bring  greetings  to  the 


alumni.  Others  present  were  Judge  David 
J.  Nye  of  Elyria;  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Newton 
of  Cleveland,  the  indefatigable  secre- 
tary of  the  class,  to  whom  the  success 
of  the  reunion  was  largely  due;  Mrs. 
Eva  Bricker  Currier  of  Cleveland;  Miss 
Anna  E.  Fitch  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Anna 
V.  L.  Mumford  of  Elyria,  a life-long 
missionary,  now  eighty-three  years  old, 
who  received  a gold  medal  from  the 
king  of  Bulgaria  for  distinguished 
bravery;  Mrs.  Sophia  Smith  Brecken- 
ridge  of  Mentor,  0.;  Mrs.  Mary  Stevens 
Roberts  of  Traverse  City;  Mrs.  Kate 
Bushnell  Reed  of  Oberlin.  In  addition 
there  were  wives  and  husbands,  a num- 
ber of  children  and  seven  grandchildren. 

The  high  spots  of  the  occasion  were 
reached  in  the  class  breakfast  at  Pyle 
Inn,  the  dinner  and  more  intimate  gath- 
ering at  the  hospitable  and  attractive 
home  of  Judge  Nye  at  Elyria,  and  the 
winning  of  the  Senior  cup  for  a fifty  per 
cent  attendance  of  living  members. 

1896  Reunion 

The  class  of  ’96  held  its  twenty-fifth 
reunion  with  twenty-lwo  actual  mem- 
bers in  attendance,  while  wives  and 
children  present  increased  the  number 
to  about  forty.  The  faculty  club  (the 
former  Currier  place  on  Elm  street) 
served  as  headquarters  and  all  meals 
were  taken  there,  while  rooms  for  mem- 
bers were  secured  near  by.  The  special 
class  dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  was 
served  out  of  doors,  on  the  attractive 
grounds  of  the  club. 

On  this  occasion  letters  were  read 
from  H.  C.  Barnes,  Jesse  C.  Childs  (who 
sent  two  immense  boxes  of  delicious 
Bing  cherries  from  his  fruit  farm  in  Wa- 
pato.  Wash.,  for  this  special  dinner,  but 
which  were  unfortunately  delayed  in 
transit  and  arrived  too  late),  E.  V.  Gra- 
bill,  H.  J.  Haskell,  I.  B.  Penniman,  R.  A. 
Upham,  Mrs.  Lillian  Hart  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Myra  Sturtevant  Nye.  Those  pres- 
ent were  F.  P.  Loomis,  president  of  the 
class;  Gail  T.  Abbott,  Andrew  Aiiten 
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and  daughter,  C.  C.  Bebout,  R.  C.  Bel- 
lard,  W.  B.  Chamberlin,  with  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlin ajid  three  children,  P.  L.  Curtiss 
and  daughter,  Rae  Dorsett,  Mrs.  George 
Harding  and  son,  H.  R.  Hazel  and  Mrs. 
Hazel,  B.  F.  Stanton  and  Mrs.  Stanton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Upton,  C.  H.  Wa- 
terman and  Mrs.  Waterman,  G.  F.  White 
and  Mrs.  White,  Jane  Doren,  Mrs. 
Georgia  Johns  Ruger,  Jessie  Shank,  Mrs. 
Mella  Silliman  King,  Grace  Weston,  Mrs. 
Cora  Woodford  Geegan  and  Susan  F. 
Zearing. 

Of  former  members  of  the  class  there 
were  present  A.  M.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Ford, 
and  R.  L.  Cheney. 

One  hundred  per  cent  interest  was 
shown  in  the  reorganized  Alumni  asso- 
ciation and  Dr.  W.  B.  Chamberlin  of 
Cleveland,  was  elected  councillor  from 
the  class,  and  Miss  Susan  F.  Zearing, 
secretary. 

1901  Reunion 

The  twentieth  reunion  of  the  class  of 
1901  was  held  at  Grey  Gables,  with 
twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  class  pres- 
ent. With  the  addition  of  husbands, 
wives,  friends  and  a few  children  we 
reached  thirty-nine  at  the  class  supper 
Tuesday  evening. 

It  was  a musical  reunion,  led  by  Bob 
Brown,  who  came  back  with  so  many 
original  songs  and  so  much  rhythmic 
energy  that  he  was  " the  wonder-man  ” 
of  commencement.  The  other  men  read- 
ily followed  and  1901’s  songs,  white  hats 
and  canes  were  something  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  importance  of  the  occasion  can 
best  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Peter 
Plnder  Pease,  the  first  settler  of  Oberlin, 
with  his  nephew,  returned  in  all  their 
sylvan  setting.  The  class  of  1901,  in 
whom  his  hopes  were  most  fully  realized, 
and  the  band  heralded  his  arrival.  Bob 
Brown  had  written  his  history  in  song 
and  we  are  certain  that  the  grace  and 
originality  displayed  in  the  dancing  of 
the  ’01  men  would  have  startled  even 
the  ancient  Greeks.  As  a result  the 
judges  handed  the  banner  to  the  class 
of  " naughty-ones." 


Miss  Isabel  Smith’s  very  enjoyable 
class  breakfast,  on  Thursday  morning, 
and  the  splendid  alumni  dinner  speech 
of  Seeley  Tompkins  closed  what  may 
fitly  be  described  as  a " howling  suc- 
cess.” 

1906  Reunion 

Webster  Hall  formed  delightful  head- 
quarters for  the  enthusiastic  group  re- 
turning tor  their  fifteenth  reunion. 
Those  present  were:  Florence  Bates, 

Helen  Brand,  Vivian  Hall  Brown,  Roy 
Carpenter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Easton  Carr  and 
Frances,  Wiil  Cochran,  Helen  Cochran, 
Ruth  Todd  Coddington,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trafton  Dye  Betty  and  Sherman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Newell  Eldred,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferguson  (Bessie  Morley),  Frances  Gor- 
don, Lucy  Grosvenor,  Dorothy  Hess,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Kinney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lqtz 
(Rachel  Young),  Robert  and  Martha, 
Ml-,  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Paterson  and  Robert,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dean  Pinney  (Bess  Bowman),  Grace 
Hewins  Savage,  Mary  Rankin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Schaffer  and  Lucy  Westlake. 

The  class  picnic  was  held  Monday  at 
the  home  of  Newell  Eldred  at  North 
Olmsted  and  the  reunion  banquet  was 
Tuesday  evening,  at  which  the  class  had 
as  guests  Professor  and  Mrs.  Bosworth, 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Cairns,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Cochran,  Dean  and  Mrs.  Cole,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Miller.  At  the  business 
meeting,  which  followed  Will  Cochran 
was  elected  councillor  and  Roy  Kinney 
class  reunion  secretary,  offices  under  the 
new  alumni  organization. 

In  the  Illumination  night  parade  ’06 
made  a good  showing.  The  1906  lan- 
terns were  followed  by  a float  bearing 
the  world  in  blue  and  gold  with  the 
legend,  “ The  Influence  of  ’06  Girdles 
the  World,”  encircling  the  equator.  At 
the  base  four  countries,  America,  Ha- 
waii, China  and  India  were  represented 
in  costume.  Streamers  coming  from  the 
float  were  carried  by  other  members  of 
the  class  dressed  in  blue  and  yellow 
tunics. 

All  were  enthusiastic  in  the  purpose  to 
work  now  for  a one  hundred  per  cent 
reunion  In  1926. 
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1911  Rkunion 

To  you  of  1911,  whom  circumstances 
kept  at  the  post  of  duty,  we,  who  were 
privileged  to  return  for  our  tenth  re- 
union, send  greetings.  Eagerly  we  read 
the  messages  and  scanned  the  snap-shots 
which  you  sent  in  to  headquarters.  The 
familiar  faces  seemed  unchanged,  yet 
we  knew  that  with  you.  as  well  as  with 
us  who  looked  at  each  other  face  to  face, 
ton  years  of  useful  service  in  the  world’s 
work  could  not  have  done  othei'wise 
than  strengthen  and  ennoble  the  faithful 
countenances  which  faced  the  world  one 
short  decade  ago. 

At  the  class  headquarters,  119  West 
College  street,  we  congregated  daily  for 
the  renewal  of  old  friendships,  the  prac- 
tice of  songs  and  the  preparation  of  the 
class  stunt.  There  were  fifty-three  of  us 
in  all,  forty-four  original  members  of 
1911,  eight  associate  members  and  nine 
of  the  second  generation. 

Under  the  enthusiastic  direction  of 
Herbert  Nichols,  the  chairman  of  the 
various  committees  fulfilled  their  re- 
spective assignments  admirably.  Charles 
Nlederhauser  as  chairman  of  decorations 
arranged  the  First  church  for  the 
alumni  meeting  and  put  up  the  banner 
and  lanterns  on  the  lawn  of  the  class 
headquarters. 

Black  swagger  sticks,  which  were 
gaily  decorated  with  red  and  white 
bows,  and  striking  little  caps  of  the 
same  colors,  were  easily  visible  from  all 
parts  of  the  campus.  Arthur  Baker, 
as  cheer  leader,  kept  us  in  a chronic 
state  of  hoarseness.  Following  Carleton 
Kline’s  machine,  in  which  rode  ail  the 
kiddies  carrying  red  and  white  ballons, 
we  marched  in  fours — a procession  of 
“ spooks.”  With  the  aid  of  sheets,  an  um- 
brella and  a false  face  we  as  ordinary 
human  mortals  disappeared  from  view, 
and  at  the  command  of  our  leader  be- 
came now  short  and  fat  and  now  tall 
and  thin,  much  to  the  noisy  amusement 
of  the  spectators. 

Esther  Robson  Bowen  had  charge  of 
the  class  supper  at  the  Faculty  club. 
Sitting  in  a circle  under  the  trees  we 
declared  our  whereabouts  in  the  world 
of  work  and  state  of  being. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

’78-’81 1 — Rev.  Wesley  Maier  Stover 
has  just  arranged  to  spend  another  year 
in  Hadley  cottage  of  the  Missionary 
Home  in  Claremont,  Cal. 

’93  Professor  C.  W.  Savage  delivered 
an  address  on  “ Play  in  Education  ” at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  May  18.  Mr.  Savage 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a luncheon  at 
noon  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rooms. 

'94 — As  a finale  of  the  recent  Den- 
ver Stock  Show,  a " Stampede  ” show 
and  dance  was  put  on  by  the  newspaper 
people  of  the  state.  William  MacLeod 
Raine.  author  of  “ Gunsight  Pass,”  was 
chosen  cowboy  “ emeritus  ” for  the  oc- 
casion. Prom  his  garret  he  resurrected 
a well-worn  pair  of  high-heeled  boots, 
chaps,  white  Stetson  hat,  and  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  his  old  riding  days. 
Into  the  city  Auditorium,  along  with 
“ Miss  Wyoming  ” and  “ Miss  Colorado,” 
he  rode  among  the  dancers  and  helped 
stage  a hold-up  worthy  of  one  of  his 
own  novels.  Later  he  gave  a fiverminute 
cowboy  talk  and  a “ sure  enough  ” 
welcome  to  the  buckaroos  from  the 
range,  after  which  he  distributed  the 
prizes  to  the  lucky  dancers  “ shakin’  a 
hoof  ” on  the  floor. 

’98 — Mrs.  Edith  Whiting  Thatcher  has 
rented  her  home  on  Elm  street,  Oberlin 
and  will  spend  next  year  with  her 
mother  in  California. 

’99 — Whiting  Williams  was  to  sail 
July  2 to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  working  as  a coal  miner  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany. 

This  will  be  Mr.  Williams’  third  ad- 
venture as  a laborer  incognito,  studying 
the  psychology  of  the  worker.  For 
seven  months  he  worked  in  American 
steel  mills.  For  about  the  same  length  of 
time  he  labored  in  the  coal  mines  of 
the  British  Isles,  living  in  cheap  lodg- 
ing houses,  unkempt,  unshaven,  and  un- 
known. 

Mr.  Williams’  latest  book,  ” What’s  on 
the  Worker’s  Mind?”  deals  with  his 
experiences  in  England  and  Scotland. 

On  the  continent  Mr.  Williams  will 
enact  the  role  of  a stranded  American 
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In  search  of  a job.  He  hopes  to  get  in 
the  mines  to  study  the  mind  of  the  Eu- 
ropean worker  and  to  find  out  how  the 
labor  agreements  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions are  working  out. 

’02 — G.  C.  Wilkinson  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  colored  schools  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C-,  to  take  effect  September  1, 
1921. 

’04 — Charles  L.  Chute  has  been  for 
the  past  seven  years  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Court  Commission,  with 
office  and  residence  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  He 
has  recently  become  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  national  probation  as- 
sociation, with  offices  at  370  Seventh 
avenue.  New  York  City.  He  had  charge 
of  the  correspondence  and  arrangements 
for  the  fifteen  annual  conference  held  at 
Milwaukee  June  20-27  and  read  a paper 
on  the  " Crime  Wave  and  Probation,” 
which  has  been  published  in  The  Sur- 
vey. 

’07 — Mrs.  Whitaker  (Louise  Gulick)  is 
now  in  Peking,  China,  where  she  and 
her  husband,  Robert  B.  Whitaker,  are 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board. 

’ll — From  China  comes  word  that  Don 
Brodle,  secretaiT  to  Dr.  Prank  Crane, 
U.  S.  ambassador,  wTll  soon  be  return- 
ing to  this  country. 

’ll — Dr.  Agnes  Burns  Ferguson  has 
just  returned  from  postgraduate  study 
in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. She  also  traveled  through  Ben- 
gium,  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  At 
present  she  is  practicing  in  Pittsburgh 
as  well  as  doing  public  work  in  recrea- 
tion for  girls. 

’ll — Maude  Merrill,  who  is  now  assist- 
ant professor  of  psychology  at  Leland 
Stanford,  has  just  published  several 
splendid  books  as  the  resu’t  of  her  re- 
search work  in  heredity. 

’ll — Clara  Paisley  is  in  charge  of  the 
publicity  work  of  the  New  York  chari- 
ties city  organization. 

’ll — Maude  White  Stewart  is  in  New 
York  writing  special  articles  for  publi- 
cation. 

’ll — Jay  Nash,  whose  articles  on  The 
Leisure-time  Problems  of  a Community, 
have  appeared  steadily  in  both  local  and 


national  magazines,  is  still  superinten- 
dent of  the  Recreation  department  of 
the  city  of  Oakland. 

T1 — Jack  Andrews  and  his  family 
are  now  returning  to  the  United  States 
after  ten  years  in  Japan. 

’ll — Carleton  Kline,  a business  man  in 
Euclid,  O.,  is  the  president  of  the  local 
school  board  and  has  just  had  construct- 
ed a half-million  dollar  school  building. 

’ll — Clinton  Bird  is  state  supervisor 
of  physical  education  in  Alabama. 

’ll — Robert  Eugene  Cushman  is  asso- 
ciate professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

’ll — Adena  Miller  Rich  has  lately 
been  chosen  to  direct  the  new  bureau  of 
surveys  and  exhibits  of  the  Chicago 
Community  Trust. 

’ll — Hope  Vincent  is  secretary  of  the 
American  Forestry  Co.  at  Boston. 

’ll  Con. — A.  C.  Andrew's  and  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Frances  Andrews,  of  Minneap- 
olis, have  gone  to  Europe  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

’ll — Hel(>n  Martin,  for  three  years 
head  of  the  children’s  work  in  the  Bast 
Cleveland  (0.)  public  library,  has  been 
awarded  the  Johnston  fellowship  for 
1921-22  by  the  L.  L,  S.  and  w'ill  sail  Au- 
gust 27  for  Europe.  She  goes  directly 
to  Paris  tor  study.  The  winter  months 
will  be  spent  in  Italy,  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  terms  Miss  Martin  will 
matriculate  at  Oxford  as  a student  of 
history  She  will  visit  the  libraries  re- 
cently opened  for  children  in  the  de- 
vastated regions  of  France  and  will 
study  library  methods  in  England  and 
Norway. 

’13 — Margaret  E.  Ely  is  in  the  Chicago 
public  library,  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  selection  and  replacement  of 
books  other  than  fiction. 

’13 — Mercy  Beardsley  Hooker  has 
been  at  her  home  in  Chicago  since  Jan- 
uary, owing  to  the  illness  and  death  of 
her  mother,  Mary  Beardsley  Hooker, 
April  11. 

’13  t. — Word  has  just  been  received  in 
Oberlin  that  Rev.  Cristo  A.  Dako  has 
been  elected  as  a memner  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Albania.  Mr.  Dako  is  at  pres- 
ent connected  with  the  Albanian  depart- 
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ment  of  education  as  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  more  than  five  hundred 
schools  which  the  government  has  or- 
ganized within  the  past  two  years. 

’13  t. — The  Rev.  Hugh  Weils  Hubbard 
stopped  in  Oberlin  June  23  on  his  way 
to  North  China,  where  he  wili  resume 
missionary  work  after  a furlough. 

’14 — Paul  V.  Kreider  was  recently 
elected  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  in  Wadsworth,  0.  Mr.  Kreider 
was  for  some  time  principal  of  the  high 
school  there. 

’14 — -Under  date  of  April  5.  1921,  M. 
V.  Arnold  writes  that  he  is  engaged  in 
work  among  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian 
prisoners,  interned  and  refugees,  in 
Krakow  in,  southern  Poland.  His  ad- 
dress is  Hotel  Pod  Roza,  Krakow. 

’14 — Lester  M.  Beattie’s  address  for 
the  next  few  weeks  will  be  112  Lothrop 
street,  Madison,  Wis. 

’15 — William  P.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Ves- 
per Wood  Davis  are  now  living  at  2645 
Hogarth  street,  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Da- 
vis is  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer 
for  the  Parker  Kiskadden  Co.,  dealers  in 
all  kinds  of  lubricants,  123  Military  ave- 
nue, Detroit. 

’15 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Polacek 
sailed  for  Europe  on  May  1st.  Mr.  Pola- 
cek will  study  financial  conditions  in 
Belgium,  Germany  and  other  countries. 

’15-’18  t. — Ira  E.  Gillett  and  Mrs  Gll- 
lett  have  taken  over  the  work  in  the 
Transvaal  District.  Their  new  address 
is  37  St.  Amart  street,  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa. 

’16 — Wilber  Lehman  is  director  of  a 
successful  glee  club  for  West  high 
school  of  DeMoines,  la.,  where  he  has 
charge  of  all  music. 

’17 — Dorothy  E.  Wright  has  returned 
to  Omaha,  Neb.,  after  spending  the  win- 
ter in  San  Diego,  Cal.  Her  address  is 
116  South  51st  avenue. 

’17 — Jessie  R.  Hall  has  been  elected 
as  superintendent  of  the  Waterville 
schools,  Waterville,  0.,  for  the  following 
year. 

■18 — Miss  Gertrude  Williams,  In- 
structor in  the  chemistry  department, 
has  accepted  a position  in  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  of  Wellesley  college 


for  next  year.  Miss  Williams  received 
her  Master  of  Science  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1919.  She  was 
an  assistant  in  the  department  of  chem- 
istry of  Bryn  Mawr  during  the  year 
1919-1920.  She  has  held  her  position  in 
the  Oberlin  department  of  chemistry 
since  1920. 

’18 — John  L.  Davis  is  with  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Bank,  New  York  City,  for  the 
summer. 

’18 — Anna  Laura  Evans  has  been 
awarded  the  Gilbert  Potter  prize  fund 
for  the  year  1921-22. 

’20 — Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Logan  of  Swarth- 
more.  Pa.,  announces  the  engagement  of 
her  daughter.  Miss  Bernice  piowden  Lo- 
gan, to  J.  Albert  Whine  of  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Logan  and  daughter  resided 
here  on  South  Professor  street  and  Miss 
Logan  graduated  from  Oberlin  Conser- 
vatory in  1920.  She  has  been  studying 
in  New  York  the  past  year. 

Ex-’20 — Louis  E.  Davis,  after  a year 
of  training  in  New  York  and  six  months 
in  London,  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
International  Banking  Corporation  to 
Manila,  P.  I. 

’20 — Grace  Springer  is  completing  her 
study  for  the  M.A.  at  Woods  Hole  this 
summer. 

’21 — Gertrude  Wood  leaves  soon  for 
Fenchow,  China,  to  take  a business  po- 
sition under  the  American  Board. 

Ex-Con. — Miss  Marjorie  Ely,  who 
studied  public  school  music  for  a year 
in  the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  has  charge 
of  the  music  in  the  Rockford,  111.,  high 
school. 

Marriages 

Ex-’02 — Alfred  Burns  Smythe  of 
Cleveland,  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  of 
Detroit,  in  the  First  Congregational 
church,  Buffalo,  June  11. 

’12 — Gertrude  Miriam  Holt  to  Mr. 
Emery  Simpson  Shenvood,  in  the  Ep- 
worth  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Edge- 
water,  Chicago,  III.,  June  18. 

’15 — Fay  Bartlett  to  Louis  Reeder  of 
Cleveland,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Bartlett,  118  West  College  street,  Ober- 
lin, May  21. 
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’16 — Charlotte  Louise  Belknap  to  Rev. 
Paul  Russell  Reynolds,  at  the  home  of 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giles  F.  Belk- 
nap, Wlnnetka,  111.,  May  30.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  will  be  at  home  after 
October  1,  Peking,  China. 

'17 — Clarence  Deeter  to  Miss  Anna 
Husted,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Husted 
of  Oberlin,  at  the  home  of  H.  H.  Stone, 
North  Main  street.  May  26.  Mr.  Deeter 
is  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Cleve- 
land. After  a short  vacation  spent  near 
Dayton,  0.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deeter  will  be 
at  home  in  Bast  Cleveland. 

'18 — Sarah  Nagai  to  Shiko  Kinsaura, 
a graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  26.  Mr. 
Kinsaura  has  just  been  ordered  to  re- 
port to  his  government  lor  conference 
concerning  the  League  of  Nations. 

'18 — Mariane  Kirk  to  Rev.  John  Quin- 
ton of  Fremont,  at  Talcott  hall,  June  22. 
President  King  performed  the  cere- 
mony. 

Bernice  Ann  Lucky  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
H.  Repp,  at  Elmore,  0.,  June  11. 

Born 

’05 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  H.  Smith,  on 
April  20,  in  Cleveland,  a daughter,  Mar- 
garet Elizabeth. 

'13 — To  Ruth  E.  and  Randle  M.  Tut- 
tle, on  March  5,  at  Spencer,  la.,  a son, 
Frank. 

’18 — To  Wade  and  Lois  Hellyer  Bas- 
sett. on  June  25,  at  Oberlin,  a daughter, 
Marian  Ridgway. 


Deaths 

Rev.  John  A.  Bedient,  ’66 
Rev.  John  A.  Bedient  was  bom  in 
Smithville,  N.  Y.  August  21,  1839.  He 
studied  at  Oberlin  1861-70,  graduating 


from 

the 

preparatory 

department 

in 

1862, 

the 

college  in 

1866, 

and 

the 

theological 

department 

in 

1869. 

He 

was 

an 

outspoken  infidel 

when 

he 

came  to  Oberlin,  but  under  President 
Finney,  working  for  him  and  boarding 
in  his  family,  he  became  a very  earnest 
Christian.  He  was  a free  lance  and  was 
In  the  pastorate  but  a short  time.  He 
gave  himself  largely  to  metaphysics  and 


the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  taught 
to  his  small  company  of  followers  In 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  of  late  years  in 
Los  Angeles.  In  March,  1886,  he  mar- 
ried Sadie  E.  White,  who  survives  him. 
He  was  in  the  civil  war  as  a member  of 
Co.  K,  150  0.  V.  I.  In  an  engagement 
with  the  rebels  near  Washington  he 
shouted  to  Abraham  Lincoln  to  get 
down  from  an  exposed  position  where  he 
was  watching  the  skirmish.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Commander-in-Chief  obeyed 
the  private’s  orders. 

A.snuity  S.  McPher.son,  ’71 
Asbury  S.  McPherson,  ’71,  died  at  his 
home  at  Redlands,  Cal.,  in  June. 

Dii.  D.vNrEE  E.  Ea.sterey 
Dr.  Easterly,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  and 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  Harroun  and  husband 
of  Frances  Beard  Easterly,  ’88,  died  May 
8 at  his  home  in  Topeka,  Kans.  Dr. 
Easterly  was  a leading  eye,  ear  and 
throat  specialist,  with  a practice  that 
extended  over  Kansas  and  the  adjoining 
states. 

Mrs.  Auce  Burt  Edmonds 
Mrs.  Edmonds  died  at  her  home  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  June  1,  at  the  age  of  64. 
She  studied  in  the  College  and  Conser- 
vatory. 

H.vttie  Knowlton  Walker,  ’96 
On  Good  Friday,  the  23d  of  March, 
after  a long  and  painful  illness.  Hattie 
Knowlton  Walker  entered  into  her  rest. 
She  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Ash- 
ford, Conn.,  October  26,  1869,  and  with 
the  exception  of  her  school  and  college 
years  spent  her  life  there  and  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Mansfield. 

Hattie  Knowlton  was  married  in  1899 
to  Edward  Walker  of  Ashford.  She 
leaves  of  her  own  immediate  family, 
her  husband  and  two  children,  a daugh- 
ter and  a son.  She  ^adauted  from 
Northfield  seminary  in  1890  and  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1896  of  Oberlin 
College.  She  was  prevented  from  fin- 
ishing her  course  by  her  health,  which 
was  even  then  frail. 

Mrs.  Perry  H.  Smith 
Nellie  Kennard  Smith,  wife  of  Perry 
H.  Smith,  ’05,  died  April  30  at  the  Fair- 
view  Park  hospital,  Cleveland,  0. 
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Lucia  Cl.\bk  den  Bucykeb,  ’99 
Mrs.  Lucia  Clark  den  Bleyker  was 
killed  with  her  hushaiid  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  near  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
July  28,  1920. 

Ethel  Howts  Bbowneix,  ’17 
Ethel  Howe  Brownell  died  June  12  at 
the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Howe,  at  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

Phillip  Power.s 

Phillip  Powers,  son  of  H.  H.  Powers, 
formerly  professor  of  Fh-ench  at  Oberlln, 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  Boston, 
Mass.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powers  had  just 
completed  a journey  around  the  world 
and  found  the  news  of  their  son's  death 
awaiting  them. 


’71,  with  50  per  cent  of  its  living 
members  present,  won  the  attendance 
cup.  ’01  took  the  banner  awarded  the 
class  making  the  best  appearance  in  the 
Tuesday  evening  parade.  The  central 
feature  of  the  winning  display  was  a 
float  with  old  Peter  Pinder  Pease — sub- 
ject of  the  latest  Oberlin  song — standing 
like  the  sturdy  pioneer  he  was  amid  the 
crude  surroundings  of  what  was  one 
day  to  be  Oberlin. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES 
Memorial  services  were  held  in  the 
Congregational  church  at  'Wolverine, 
Mich.,  April  24,  for  Russell  Alger  Rich- 
ards, t’19,  who  died  November  25.  He 
was  a teacher  in  the  American  farm 
school  at  Salonica.  Mrs.  Richards,  her- 
self a former  student  in  the  conserva- 
tory, spoke  on  " Fifteen  Months  in 
Greece.”  Mr.  Richards  left  a son,  Rich- 
ard Russell,  who  was  born  in  Salonica. 


MILLER  IS  PRESIDENT 
Professor  E.  A.  Miller  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ohio  Collegiate  asso- 
ciation at  its  annual  meeting  in  Colum- 
bus March  25  and  26,  according  to  ad- 
vices given  out  at  the  administration 
building.  This  ofllce  has  never  been 
held  by  any  one  not  a college  president 
or  dean  in  the  history  of  the  association. 
Professor  Miller  has  served  as  secretary 
of  the  association  for  many  years. 


Like  Renewing 
a Battery  in  a Flashlight 


PUTTING  a “Refill”  into  Colgate’s 
“Handy  Grip”  is  easy  and  simple. 
The  soap  itself  is  threaded  to  screw 
into  the  socket.  It’sdone  in  a moment. 


“Refills”  cost  you  the  price  of  the 
soap  alone.  Moisten  the  bit  removed 
from  the  “Handy  Grip”  and  stick  it 
upon  the  end  of  the  “Refill/’  There 
is  no  waste. 

Colgate’s  lathers  freely;  softens  the  most 
difficult  beard;  needs  no  mussy  rubbing  in 
•with  the  fingers,  and  leaves  the  face  cool 
and  refreshed. 


Colgate’s  Shaving  Stick  not  only  produces 
the  most  soothing  lather  for  the  average  man 
but  it  is  a little  more  economical  in  use  than 
powder  and  much  more  economical  than 
cream.  As  we  make  all  three,  we  can  give 
you  this  impartial  advice. 


COLGATE  6C  CO. 
Dept.  212 

199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Th$  mrtal  "Handy 
Grip,  *'  (ontaining  a 
trial  sizt  fiiele/  Col- 
giiti'i  Shaving  Soap, 
itnt  for  lOt,  H'hm 
tho  trial  !ti(k  it  uttd 
up  you  can  hur  tho 
Col t at t" Rofilh,  ** 
thnadod  to  ft  fhit 
Grip. 


Attention  Alumni! 

5.500  ALU MN  1-^1 5,000  FORMER  STUDENTS 

IT’S  UP  TO  YOU 


There  should  be  at  least  10,000  paid  memberships  in  the  Alumni  Association 
and  10,000  subscriptions  to  the  Alumni  Magazine.  Our  goal  for  1921-22  is  only 
one-third  of  this  number,  3,333 1 ' 

Read  the  program  of  alumni  service,  then  tear  off  the  following  coupon  and 
become  one  of  the  loyai  33%. 

Address  W.  S.  Ament,  Alumni  Office,  Aministration  Building,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

TT  E R HERE 

AS  A MEMBER  OF 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Oberlin  College 

I Agree  to  Pay  the  Association  Dues  as  Marked 

Mark  Here 


I.  Founders’  Membership  ....  $500.00  or  more  ? 

II.  Sustaining  Membership  ....  $100.00  or  more 

III.  Life  Membership,  one  payment  ....  $50.00 

IV.  Life  Membership,  six  annual  payments  of  $10.00  . . . . 

V.  Contributing  Membership  and  Aiumni  Magazine,  one  year,  $5.00 

VI.  Active  lOr  Associate  Membership  and  Alumni  Magazine, 

one  year,  $3.50 

VII.  Active  or  Associate  Membership  alone  . . . $2.00 

VIII.  Alumni  Magazine  alone  ......  $2.00 


Total  . . . $ 


Name 


Class 


Address 


NEW  BOOKS 

The  Peace  Negotiations,  Robert  Lansing  • . . . . 

The  Salvaging  of  Civilization,  by  H.  G.  Wells  .... 

What  and  Where  is  God?  Richard  L.  Swain  .... 

Highway  to  Leadership,  Margaret  Slatterly  .... 

A New  Mind  for  a New  Age,  President  H.  C.  King  . 

The  Primary  Method  in  Church  School,  Alberta  Minlkres 
Student’s  Bpok  of  Inspirations,  Edward  Dickinson  . 

The  Meaning  of  Service,  Harry  Emerson  Posdick 

Main  Street,  Sinclair  Lewis  ....... 

Old  World  Traits  Transplanted,  H.  A.  Miller,  R.  E.  Park 
Wounded  Souls,  Phillip  Gibbs  ....... 

Pipefuls,  Christopher  Morley  ....... 

Outlines  of  History,  2 vols.,  H.  G.  Wells  ..... 

A SPECIAL  EDITION  OP 

Life  of  James  H.  Fairchild 

By  PROF.  A.  T.  SWING 
$1.00;  by  Mail  $1.10 


$3.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 
2.00 

2.50 
2.00 
2.00 

10.50 


The  Recent  Fiction  The  Newer  Theology  The  Best  Verse 

Anything  in  Books,  at  Publishers’  Prices,  Postpaid 

/\.  G.  COmilNGS  Sc  so  IN 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


The  News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Book,  Catalogue,  and  Job  Printing 


Do  you  know  what  our  Living  Trust 
can  do  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  your  estate? 


If  you  want  to  know,  cut  out 
this  advertisement  and  send 
it  in  with  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  our  Publicity  Depart- 
ment. We  will  send  you, 
“Wills  and  Living  Trusts",  by 
F.  H.  Goff,  President  of  The 
Cleveland  Trust  Company. 


Zbc 

y Clcvelanb 
ZvixQt  Company 


BOOKS 

Sy  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT 


THE  ICE  AGE  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  AND  ITS  BEARING  UPON  THE  AN- 
TIQUITY OF  MAN.  6th  Edition,  210  illustrations,  808  pages,  8vo,  cloth, 
?6,00,  postpaid, 

SCIENTIFIC  CONFIRMATIONS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  3d  Edition. 
40  illustrations.  450  pages.  12mo,  cloth,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

ORIGIN  AND  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN.  Many  illustrations.  550  pages.  12mo,  cloth, 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WORK.  476  pages.  12mo,  cloth,  $2.00,  postpaid. 

SEE  OHIO  FIRST.  93  pages.  8vo,  paper,  60  cents,  postpaid. 


Published  by 

BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  COMPANY 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


©bcrlin 

% 

donservator^  of  /Ifcusic 


Offers  unusual  opportunities  for  advanced  study  of  music  in  all  Its  branches. 
Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Oberlin  College. 

Four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  required  before  entering  courses 
leading  to  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 

FALL  SEMESTER  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  20. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  musical  year  book. 


CHARLES  W.  MORRISON,  Director 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE 

NEWS  PRINTING 
COMPANY 


Publishers 

Printers 

Binders 


PRINTERS  OP 
THE  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


BOOKS 

by  the 

Faculty 

of  the 

Oberlin  Graduate 
School  of 
Theology 

THE 

GOODRICH  BOOK  STORE 


Oberlip , Ohio 


A'B'CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
The  A.  B.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Nonvalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

I want  to  let  you  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  arc  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  ali. 


4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits 
May  tve  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


Established  1842 


THE 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  '88 


Stieff 

ETITE 

GRAND 

for  those  to  whom 
quality  is  of  au- 
preme  mportaoce 

Charles  M.  Stieff 
Incoi^orated 

315  N.  Howard  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Love 
Teachers^  Agency 

Established  1X96 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western 
States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlln 
Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


— and  then  he  took  up — CHIN  GOLF 


HERE’S  tKe  snappiest  game  ever!  Come 
on  and  join  the  club.  No  initiation  fee; 
no  dues — nothing  but  fun.  It’s  a whizf 
You  see  it's  like  this:  Thompson  comes 
in,  strutting  as  proudly  as  if  he  had  received 
a raise  in  salary. 

“Well,”  he  says,  “I  made  a 78  this  morn- 
ing. And  my  face  is  as  smooth  as  a book 
agent's  palter.” 

You  ask  for  particulars,  and  he  explains: 
“Chin  Golf,  old  man.  New  game.  All 
the  boys  are  goin'  in  for  it.  Count  your 
strokes  when  you  shave.  Out  on  the  right 


side.  In  on  the  left.  Slices,  pulls,  chop 
strokes,  into  the  rough,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing — all  count  as  in  regular  golf.  Match 
yourself  against  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry.  Puts 
fun  into  shaving.  Makes  it  a sport  instead 
of  a quarrel  with  your  whiskers.’’ 

Do  you  get  the  idea?  Any  one  who 
shaves  himself  can  play  Chin  Golf. 

It’s  being  taken  up  at  all  the  clubs.  Office 
men,  bankers,  brokers,  actors,  aviators,  sol- 
diers, sailors,  college  men,  shop  workers, 
and  senators  will  be  playing  Chin  Golf. 
Get  into  the  gamel 


Fill  out  the  attached  coupon,  mail  it  to  us  with  10c  in  stamps,  and 
we  will  send  you  a ‘‘Handy  Grip,”  containing  a trial  size  Colgate 
Shaving  Slick.  Also  we  will  send  you,  free,  a score  card,  with  rules 
for  playing  Chin  Golf,  and  a copy  of  a screamingly  funny  picture 
made  especially  for  Colgate  & Co.  by  Briggs,  the  famous  cartoonist. 

The  picture  is  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for  framing  or  tacking  up  in 
locker  rooms.  It  will  help  you  to  start  every  day  with  a round  of  fun. 


**And  then  he  took  up  Chin  Golf* 


COLGATE  8C  CO. 

Dept.  212 

199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


COLGATE  SC  CO* 
Dept.  212 

199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Enclosed  find  lOc,  for  which  please  send  me  i 
Colgate's  “Handy  Grip”  with  trial  size  Shaving  - 
Stick:  the  Briggs  Cartoon,  score  card,  and  rules  ' 
for  Chin  Golf. 


Name 


Address 


The  Grey  Memorial 


Since  the  preparation  of  the  material 
for  the  Alumni  Magazine  so  strong  has 
become  the  feeling  that  some  memor- 
ial,— appropriate,  beautiful,  perma- 
nent,— should  be  erected  and  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  "Crip”  Grey,  that 
the  classes  of  1910  and  1911  are  ap- 
pointing a joint  committee  to  coop- 
erate through  the  Alumni  Office  in 
proposing  and  securing  it.  While 
"Crip’s”  classes  are  taking  the  ini- 
tiative, the  project  should  represent 
the  feeling  of  all  the  alumni.  If  you 
approve  of  the  plan  or  have  sugges- 
tions to  make  about  the  form  of  the 
memorial  or  about  the  methods  of 
securing  it,  will  you  please  write  to 

THE  GREY  MEMORIAL  COMMIITEE 
Care  of  the  Alumni  Office, 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


